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NEW MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
TAYLOR & WALTON, 
98, UPPER GOWER-STREET, LONDON. 
_>— 
Ballard and Garrod’s Materia Medica. 
ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA 
AND THERAPEUTICS. 
By reray Cale aan A ARD, B Balk toe 5 ab em ince “ ter om 


Medicine. 
One yol. sro. with Diagrams on Wood. 12, cloth. (Just published.) 


Dr. Quain’s Anatomy. 
BY DR. SHARPEY AND MR. QUAIN. 


ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. 
By DR. QUAIN. 
Fifth Edition. Edited by Dr. Smarrey and Mr. Qvary. 


’ Part II. containing the FASCIA, VESSELS, and NERVOUS 
Rony. also, the COMPLETION of the GENERAL ANA- 
kyo, with very numerous Engravings on Wood. (Jn 





mr Part I. already published, price 13s, Part III. completing 
the Work, will be ready before the end of the year. 


Walshe on Cancer. 
THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF CANCER. 
By WALTER HAYLE WALSHE, M.D. Professor of Patholo- 
gal Anatomy in University Col liege, Physician to Universit; 
Jollege Hos) 8 and to the Hospital for Consumption an 


Diseases of the 


est. 
One —y 8vo. with Illustrations. (Nearly ready.) 


Murphy’s Lectures on Midwifery. 
LECTURES ON 
NATURAL AND DIFFICULT 
PARTURITION. 


By EDWARD W. MURPHY, A.M. M.D. Professor of Midwifery 
in University College. 


One vol 8yo. with numerous Engravings on Wood. (Jn October.) 


New Edition of Parnell’s Chemical 
Analysis. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, 


QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE. 


By EDWARD ANDREW PARNELL, Author of ‘Applied 
Chemistry in Arts, eee and Domestic Economy.” 


Second Béitlen, 2 revised th hout, and enl d by the additi 
200 pages, $v0. 14s, cloth, (Now.ready) 


The Ok... of the present edition is principally caused by 
the introduction of a much fuller account of the different re-agents, 
by an amplification of the part on qualitative analy: as, and by the 
introduction of several important processes for the analysis or 
valuation of various articles of commerce, as nalleaties: ores of man- 
ganese, copper, lead, and other metals; bleaching powder, guano, 
and similar manures, saltpetre, &c. The work includes an account 
of the use of the mouth blowpipe in analysis, the detection of poi- 
sons in organic mixtures, the qualitative analysis of urine, and 
discrimination of urinary calculi, and the operations of organic 

ysis, 





Gregory’s Chemistry. 
OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY, 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

By WILLIAM gaye ORY, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in 
he University of Edinburgh. 
miceienl in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 12s, cloth. 

Part L—Inonreanic Cuemistry, 5s. cloth, 

Part IL.—Orcasic Cuemistry, 7¢. cloth. 

“ This is, Soren comparison, the best introduction to chemistry 
which has yet appeared. The directions for preparing substances 
are usually confined to the best method, so that brevity and select- 
ness are combined. The size and price of this little work, as well 


as its intrinsic merits, commend it to every student of che ‘mistry.” 
ancet, 


Completion of Mr. Quain’s Work on the 
Arteries. 
THE ANATOMY of the ARTERIES 
of the HUMAN BODY, 
AND ITS APENCATIONS TO PATHOLOGY AND 
PERATIVE SURGERY 
With a series p. Lithographic Drawings, the size of Nature. 


By Bigmaap QUAIN, F.R.S. Professor of Apetemy in Tni- 
rsity College, and Surgeon to U y Colleg: 


The E Drawings from Nature and on Stone, by J OSEPH aera Esq. 
Surgeon. 





The work consists of an 8vo. volume of letter-preas, and 87 plates 
imperial folio (27 by 21 inches). It may be had as follows» oles 17 
Bets, Brice ice 102, 12s. ; “bound morocco, gilt top, 134 Either 
with the plates in 2 vols. folded into half their full size, or with the 
plates in 1 vol. unfolded. 


*4* Taylor & Walton's Sane will be sent, Sree of ex- 
pense, to any one writing for it. 


‘| from Arable and Hebrew 





NEW WORKS 
JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION, 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Illustrated by D. MACLISE, R.A. In 1 vol. imp. 8vo. with 161 
Designs engraved on Steel, 3/. 3s.; or Proof Impressions, 62. 6s, 

bated | > work may be had, bound in morocco, by Hayday, pulse 
41, lds, 6 [At the end of Octob 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by BOLTON CORNEY. With magrers on Wood, from 
Designs , the Members of the Etching Club. "Square crown 8yo. 
uniform with Thomson’s Seasons, 2ls, ; or 36s, bound i in morocco by 
Hayday. (On October 15, 


The ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA: a Series 
of Translations from the Persian Poets By Miss LOUISA 
STUAKT COSTELLO, Author of “Specimens of the Reem! Poetry 
of France,’ &c. Long 8vo. with Borders printed in Gold and Colours. 

[At the end of October. 


Iv. 


ame MAXIMS of FRANCIS GUICCIAR- 
DINI, the Historian. Translated by EMMA MARTIN. With 
Notes "na Parallel (Passages from the W orks of Machiavelli Lord 
Bacon, Pascal , Burke, Prince Tal alley- 
rand, Guizot, and others ; saa a Sketch of the Author's Lite. 
Square feap. Svo. with Portrait. [At the end of October. 





v. 
The HISTORY of CIVILISATION. By 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER MACKINNON, F.BS., M.P. for 
Lymington, 2 vols. Svo. 


vi. 


STABLE-TALK and TABLE-TALE ; or, 
Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By HARRY HIEOVER” 8yv0. 
[On Saturday next. 


vit. 


On the DOMESTICATED ANIMALS of 
the BRITISH ISLAN oi com: a ~~ Natural and Eco 
nomical History of § cad’ Breed the Description of the 
Properties of Extern: want and Observations on - Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By DAVID LOW, * Racy 
with numerous Engrayings on Wood. (at dt tke © end oe Oct 


VItt. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION for Yo Gar- 
deners, Foresters, |" Land Stewards, and anes, | = Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping. With ee showing the —4 
tions of the Exact’ «x ces to Horticultural an ral 
Purposes. By the late J LOUDON. F.LS. i. 8. i With n 
Memoir of the Author, by Mrs. LOUDON.  8yo. with Portrait and 
Engravings on Wood. (On October 15. 


x. 
The ZOOLOGY of the ENGLISH POETS. 
Corrected iy the Writings of Modern Naturalists. By the Rev. 
wes Hector of Little Hormead, a 8vo. with 
Ea 43... (On October 15. 


x. 
_ BIBLE, the KORAN, and the TAL- 
Biblical gamenee of the plahomotnns and_ Hebrews, 
Sources. By Dr. WELL, of Heidelberg. 
Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. H. PDOuGLAS ‘ALM. Feap. 8yo. 


The 
MUD; 


RAILWAYS: their’ Rise, Progress, and 
Construction. With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and * Propo 
sals for their Prevention. By ROBT. RITCHIE, Esq. Fcap. 8yo. 
with Woodcuts. 


xIl. 

GREAT DATES; or, a Short and Sufficient 
Chronology for the use of Schools, accompanied by a Series of Easy 
Rhymes to assist the Memory. Compiled for the use of the Colle- 
giate Schools, Liverpool. 2nd Edition. Square 12mo, 


XIII. 

FASCICULUS PRIMUS HISTORIE BRITANNIC.£, 
The: PIRST CHAPTER of ENGLISH HIS- 
ORY ; or, Selections from the Writings of Cesar and Tacitus. 

illustrative of the sary Histor: ay of Britain: with Notes for the 
Use of Schools. By WILLIAM DRAKE, M.A., Second Master 
of Coventry Free School, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 12mo. At the end of Octoter. 


XIV. 
QUESTIONS ON WORDSWORTH'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
EXAMINATION UESTIONS on the 
GRACA GRAMMATICEH RUDIMENTA. In usum Scholarum. 
¥ CHARLES ENGELDOW, Master of the Episcopal School, 
addington. 12mo. (On Saturday next. 


xv. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 
The MODERN POETICAL SPEAKER: 
a Collection of Pieces adapted for Recitation, carefully selected 
from the English Poets of the XIXth Century. By Mrs. PAL- 
LISER. 12mo. 6s, (On Saturday next, 


XVI. 


STEEL’S SHIPHRASTER’S ASSISTANT, 
and Owners Manual. ew Edition, tt? meg 
SOABAR LW. TuiWonk, & >: - — ar 
ms an ipping Departmen: eorge oO 
ustoms, Lendee 5 Compiler of ‘The ra Justoms Guide.’ ena 
Exchanges, &c. and Na -keeping, by William Tate, Author 
of * The Modern Cambist,’ &. 8vo, 


XVII. 
URAL RECORDS; or, Gilenpess of Village 
(On Saturda: 


R 
Life, By JAMES SMITH. Post'svo. 72. 6d. y next. 





London: Loneman, Brows, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONs 








ppLUSITANIAN SKETCHES of thy 
Author of the ‘Circus ok Cue AM, HG. KNostor, 5 Ba 





THE LIFE and SERVICES g 
GENERAL LORD HARRIS, GC, 
in AMERICA. the WEST INDIS % ind Tb Ut rma taxs 
Hon. 8. R. LUSHINGTON, Private to Lord Hanes 
late Governor of Madras. Kew Edition, revised, feap. syo, 





TRAVELS in the TRACK of the 
TEN THOUSAND GREEKS; a Ge and Descriptive 
A it = E fC 

sont dhe eave rte ag ae 


WoRTIL Y. F.G. ny P.K.G.8, Surgeon to the late Euphrates E 4 
tion, With Map, 7s. 6d, P 





A SKETCH of the MILITARY His. 


TORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By th 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, Se Gd, pa ee GLEIG, MA, 


“ Mr. Gleig’s is what it niesteins - be, a rapid but in 
and correct account of the rise an: rogtess of the Britis ans 
from the earliest to the latest [= and of tl of the m mente in whi 
it has conducted itself in the oy ce of an enemy 
those of Julius Cesar and the Duke of Wellington Jada “fi, 
author’s style is familiar to us all. We think on the resent ocea- 
— he has been more successful than in several of 
ye ‘ormances—writing with a love and an intimate knowledge 

is subject, he condenses clearly, and now and then expatiates with 
happy energy.”"—Quarterly Review, September, 1845, 





CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of the 


Private Life of the ANCIENT GREEKS. 


GALLUS; or, Roman “ae of the 
Time of Augustus. 
With ene and toe illustrative « Manners and Customs 
y Pro’ BECKER. Leipsic. 
Translated by i = F METCALPES MAS Fellow of Lincoln 
Post 8vo. with S ecentions, 122, each. 
“ See the English version of that very valuable C<=y of lore, 
and at the same time most entertaining tale, the Gallus of Prof. 
ker.”"— Quarterly Review, sam, 1844, 





WOMAN’s MISSION 


Edition, 3s. 6d. 


The Twelfth 





THE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. By the late Prof. BURTON. The 6th Edition, 6s, 6d 





TWO SERIES of DISCOURSES. 
I. On Christian Humiliation. II. On the City of God. By C. H. 
TERROT. D.D. Bishop of Edinburgh, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Svo. 8s. 6d. 





HINTS to TEACHERS of the CHII- 
DREN of the POOR. By B. G. JOHNS, Normal Master, St 
Mark’s College, Chelsea. 18. 64, 





THE FROGS of ARISTOPHANES, 
with English Notes, by the Rev. H. P. COOKESLEY. 7+. 
*x* This work is used at Rugby, 





PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS IN LATIN COMPOSITION. 


Part I. Models of Ciceronian Latin.—II, Classical Translations 
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REVIEWS 


Five Generations: of a Loyal House. By Lady 
Georgina Bertie. Part I. Rivingtons. 
«] suppose,” said Lord Chief Justice Crewe,— 
sddressing the House of Lords, in the time of 
King Charles the First, for the ancient house of 
otee—" there is no man that hath any ap- 
ension of gentry or nobleness, but his 
fection stands to the continuance of so noble 
aname and house; and would take hold of a 
trig or twine thread to uphold it. And yet, 
time hath its revolutions;—there must be a 
period and an end to all temporal things—finis 
rerum—an end of names and dignities, and 
ghatsoever is terrene,—and why not of De 
Vere? For where is Bohun? Where is Mow- 
bray? Where is Mortimer? Nay, which is 
more and most of all, where is Plantagenet? 
They are entombed in the urns and sepulchres 
of mortality. And yet, let the name and dig- 
nity of De Vere stand so long as it pleaseth 
God.”—So be it with the noble house of Bertie! 
That so it may be, is the aim and inspiration 
ofthis costly volume—a monument reared with 
afectionate pride and heraldic display, and 
smething of that over-estimation of its theme 
vhich isalways respectable on the monument,— 
byadaughter of the house. ‘“ The family had 
deserved well of the country for five successive 
gnerations,” is the sentence of a writer in the 
Retrospective Review; and this recognition of 
the Bertie honour the Lady Georgina has made 
the text of a fond and somewhat wire-drawn 
comment. The sentiment of the monumental is 
impressed, too, on the work, with a half-con- 
siousness of its adoption which makes the 
reader smile—but certainly more in sympath 
than condemnation. ‘The volume blazes wit 
heraldic illustration. The sword and the trun- 
cheon and the laurel-crown are richly carved 
won its scrolls, There are an exhibition of 
qurterings, and a proclamation of titles, over 
the graves of its noble dead—an imitation, as 
itwere, of all the fond and stately devices by 
vhich the great ones of the earth would fain 
cheat the common destroyer of a portion of his 
noral, and secure the immortality of the mortal. 
Yet, in the very midst of all this blazonry come 
the texts that shatter the coronet and rend the 
sutcheon; the old homilies and lamentations 
vhich, wrung from despairing pride as from 
tumble grief, in the presence of the great le- 
veler, are all the more impressive for their 
showy surroundments,—as proclamation made 
ifthe death of a king tolls to the heart more 
wemnly that it is uttered to the sound of the 
tumpet. On this monumental page, as on the 
nonumental brass or marble, such recognitions 
if the Preacher's lesson, that “ All is Vanity,” 
we made under cover of the vanities they 
usavow :—fenced round by the boasting legend 
ad armorial ensign as so many reserves and 
qulifications, these “holy texts” sound like 
wnfessions made upon conditions,—affecting to 
ave some shred of the very differences which it 
4 their philosophy to deny. “ And yet they 
ttink,” says Lady Georgina, for an epigraph 
» this her volume of proud commemoration, 
“that their houses shall continue for ever, and 
that their dwelling. places shall endure from one 
gteration to another, and call the lands after 
their own names.”’ ‘ This is their foolishness, 
their posterity praise their saying.”"—‘“ The 
ily had deserved well of the country for five 
uceessive generations,” proclaims the herald :— 
‘thousand years,” says Lady Georgina, “ in 
the Lord's sight are but as yesterday.” ‘They were 
possessors of manors and the inheritors of es- 





tates, says the exulting record :—“ the rich,” 
quotes the recorder, “ shall carry nothing away 
with him when he dieth; neither shall pom 
follow him.” The praise of man and the rewards 
of princes fell thick on the house of Bertie :— 
“man,” says the chronicler of its fame, “ being 
human, abideth not.” The honours of the 
world are after this fashion pronounced, at 
the tombs of kings, to be vain things, in the 
very moment of their assertion—as their sculp- 
tured bearings look es in the revelation of the 
funeral tapers ;—and the monuments of princes, 
like the pauper’s grave, yield the common ora- 
cles which “ teach the rustic moralist to die.” — 
All this, in the volume before us, gives an air 
of quaintness to the record ; and a sort of antique 
spirit is thereby communicated to its page, har- 
monizing pleasantly enough with the literary 
memorial of an ancient race. 

The first part of this handsome work, now 
before us, embraces two only of the five gene- 
rations,—containing the lives of Richard Bertie 
and his son Peregrine Lord Willoughby. The 
authoress, it is true, goes back, by way of intro- 
duction, as far as the days of King Ethelred; and 
from that rather dim historic point casts a longing 
look still further away—up the long dark vista 
whose extremity is the sea, covered by the fleet 
of the invading Saxon. Among their host she 
has a doubtful vision of an ancestor; but is con- 
tent to make her first substantive presentment 
to the reader in the person of Leopold de Bertie, 
who held the Castle of Dover for King Ethelred,— 
let in the Danes, in his public capacity,—and in 
his private, is distinguished for a wholesale 
massacre of monks; a family chronicle which 
the Lady Georgina has ‘= worthy of a 
lengthened poetical record. Unwilling to fol- 
low her Ladyship, however, amid the doubtful 
lights and congenial deeds of those far times, 
we will step over these generations in which the 
family, after the example just alluded to, can 
scarcely be said to have “ deserved well of the 
country ;”’ and come at once to the first of the 
five vouched for by the Retrospective Review 
and by Lady Georgina. Richard Bertie, or 
Bertue, son of Thomas Bertye, Captain of 
Hurst Castle, carries us back no farther than 
Queen Mary’s time (as regards the important 
incidents of his life, for he was born when 
the eighth Harry was —S 1518); and 
here, if the ground be somewhat slippery,—and 
there was blood to make it so—we have at least 
light enough to see our way by,—the fires of 
Smithfield aiding. Richard Bertie was a gen- 
tleman of considerable literary accomplishments, 
and seems to have been of a noble spirit; and 
those qualities earned him the hand of a lady of 
high descent, princely fortune, and, what was 
better than these, a congenial nature. Catherine, 
the daughter of William the last Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, was the widow of that 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, whose third 
wife was the widowed Queen of France and 
sister to Henry the Eighth, of England. She 
was of Spanish extraction, through her mother 
—who was nearly related to Catherine of Arra- 
gon; and the Duchess had herself been the 
friend of Queen Katherine Parr,—whose infant 
daughter, by her second marriage to the brother 
of the Protector Somerset, the unfortunate Lord 
Seymour of Sudely, she took into her home 
after the execution of his father. Nevertheless, 
the account of this first of the five generations is 
not rich in materials of general interest. It is 
a family record to be proud of, for the eminent 
qualities of the personages in question, and the 
courage and constancy with which they endured 
the long religious persecution whose trials 
make all its attraction :— 

“In the latter part of the reign of Edward the 


Sixth, the Duchess had distinguished herself by her 
zeal for the Reformation; and when Mary's acces- 
sion to the crown, and the power she placed in the 
hands of Gardiner, threw all who held its tenets into 
danger, she found herself exposed to the vengeance 
of an enemy who had both the will and the power to 
injure her. ‘ Bishop Gardiner,’ says Fuller in his 
Church History, * was enraged at her jests on him- 
self, but still more at her earnestness towards God, 
and sincerity in religion.” Incensed against her as 
he was, and regarding her as a foe, he would not 
let pass so favourable an opportunity of working her 
ruin: or as Holinshed very quaintly expresses it, in 
the time of Lent, ‘ he devised a holy practice of re- 
venge.’ His first step was to attack her in the per- 
son of her husband, Richard Bertie, to whom he sent 
a summons by the hands of the sheriff, commanding 
him to appear before him ; and urging, as a plausible 
pretext for this peremptory order, the non-payment 
of certain sums which he alleged to be due to the 
Queen’s father from the late Duke of Suffolk. * * * 
Accordingly, on the day appointed, Bertie repaired 
to the Bishop’s house, who received him angrily, and 
threatened to punish him for contumacy, in not hav- 
ing previously obeyed the two summonses sent to 
him in the name of the Queen, to which Mr. Bertie 
replied that he had never received them. Gardiner, 
however, gave no heed to this answer, nor to his re- 
quest to be fairly treated; * * ® but as it is impos- 
sible to give the full spirit of the conversation, or to 
do justice to the boldness and shrewdness of his re- 
plies, without using the expressions and language of 
the day, the whole shall be here transcribed in 
Holinshed’s own words :— 

“ Gardiner. The queene’s pleasure is, that you shall 
make present paiment of foure thousand pounds due 
to her father by duke Charles, late husband to the 
dutchesse your wife, whose executor she was. 

“ Bertie. Pleaseth it your lordship, that debt is 
estalled, and is according to that estallment truly 
answered, 

“ Gardiner. Tush, the queene will not be bound to 
estallments in the time of Ket’s government, for so 
I esteeme the late government. 

“ Bertie. The estallment was granted by King 
Henry the eighth, besides the same was by special 
commissioners confirmed in King Edward's time, and 
the lord treasurer being an executor also to the Duke, 
solie and wholie tooke upon him before the said com- 
missioners to discharge the same. 

“ Gardiner. If it be true that you sai, I will shew 
you favor. But of another thing Maister Bertie, I 
will admonish you, as meaning you well. I heare 
euill of your religion, yet I hardlie can think euill 
of you, whose mother I knew to be as godlie a 
catholike as anie within this land, your selfe brought 
up with a maister, whose education if I should dis- 
allow, I might be charged as author of his error. 
Besides, partlie I know you myself, and understand 
inough of my friends, to make me your friend; 
wherefore I will not doubt of you, but I praie you if 
I maie ask the question of my ladie your wife, is she 
now as ready to set up the mass, as she was latelie 
to pull it downe, when she caused a dog in a rochet 
to be carried and called by my name. Or doth she 
thinke his lambs now safe inough which said to me 
when I hailed my bonnet to her out of my chamber- 
window in the tower, that it was merie with the 
lambs now the wolfe was shut up. Another time 
my lord hir husband having invited me and diverse 
ladies to dinner, desired every ladie to choose him 
whom she loued best, and so place themselves. My 
ladie your wife taking me by the hand, for that my 
lord would not have hir to take himself, said that for 
so much as she could not sit downe with my lord 
whom she loued best, she had chosen me, whom she 
loued worst. 

“ Bertie. Of the device of the dog, she was neither 
the author nor the allower. The words, though in 
that season they sounded bitter to your lordship, yet 
if it should please you without offence to know the 
cause, I am sure the one will purge the other. As 
touching setting up of masse, which she learned not 
onlie by strong persuasions of diuerse excellent 
learned men, but by universal consent and order 
whole six years past inwardlie to abhorre, if she 
should outwardlie allow she should both to Christ 
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masking subject. You know, my lord, one by judge- 
ment reformed, is more worth than a thousand trans- 
formed temporisers. ‘To force a confession of religion 
by mouth contrarie to that in the heart, worketh 
damnation where salvation is pretended. 

“ Gardiner. Yea marie, that deliberation would do 
well if she neuer required to come from an old reli- 
gion to anew. But now she is to returne froma 
new to an ancient religion ; wherein when she made 
me hir gossip, she was as earnest as anie. 

“ Bertie. For that, my Lord, not long since she an- 
swered a friend of her’s, using your Lordship’s speech, 
that religion went not by age, but by truth ; and there- 
fore she was to be turned by persuasion, and not by 
commandement. 

“ Gardiner. I praie you, thinke you it possible to 
persuade hir ? 


“ Bertie. Yea, verily, with the truth, for she is | 


reas ‘nable enough. 

“ Gardiner, It will be a marvellous griefe to the 
prince of Spaine, and to all the nobilitie that shall 
come with him, when they shall find but two noble 
personages within this land, of the Spanish race, the 
Queene, and my ladie your wife, and one of them 
gone from the faith. 

“ Bertie. I trust they shall find no fruits of infi- 
delitie in her. 

“So the Bishop, persuading Mr. Bertie to trauell 
earnestlie for the reformation of hir opinion,and offer- 
ing large friendship, released him of his hand from 
further appearance.” 

Warned by their friends, however, the Duchess 
and her husband found it necessary to make 
their escape to the Continent; and after many 
perils and privations, and breaking through 
many snares laid for them, which give to this 
part of their history the character of Romance, 
they found an honourable asylum with Sigis- 
mund, King of Poland,—ahd remained in his 
service till the death of Mary set them free. 


Peregrine Bertie, the son of these illustrious 
exiles, was born during their wanderings, at the 


town of Wesel, and christened Peregrinus to 


mark the fact. His claim tothe Barony of 
Willoughby, in right of his mother, was ad- 
mitted soon after her death; and his whole sub- 
sequent life was spent in a succession of active 
rather than brilliant services—though they are 
qualified by the Lady Georgina with the latter 
title. His character had in it much of the best 
chivalry of the times. In the field he was no 
unworthy friend and companion of the gallant 
Sidney; and everywhere his devotion to his 
sovereign partook of that exaggerated tone, 


which was the common vice of Elizabeth's ser- | 


vants, but masked no flaw in the quality itself, 
either with him or generally with the rest. 
Never had monarch a set of more faithful and 


zealous ministers, in all the branches of her | 


service, than this supreme incarnation of the 
right divine—In 1582, we find the Lord Wil- 
loughby joined with the Earl of Leicester and 
other nobles and knights in the commission to 
escort the Duke of Anjou to Antwerp, on his re- 
turn from his unsuccessful matrimonial suit to the 
queen. In the same year he was appointed am- 
bassador to Frederick the Second, King of Den- 
mark—the object of his mission being to invest 
that monarch with the order of the Garter :— 
and it will be curious to the eager expectants 
of that mystical symbolin our day, and amusing 
to our readers, to peruse the scruples of the 
Danish king—his terrors lest the robe of the 
Order might conceal some Nessian quality which 
was intended to bewitch him. Never was the 
Garter swallowed with so many wry faces, 
before or since :— 

“ Frederick of Denmark, however, seems to have 
had a vague apprehension that in accepting this 
honour he should be led into some unknown or un- 
defined obligation; for on the first of August, 
Monsieur Dansic, the French ambassador, with 
Gerard Kantzo, on the part of the king, came to 
Lord Willoughby, intreating that he might not be 
called upon to wear the robes, and that no cere- 


| been considered and accepted by her as a mat- 





monies in words or actions might be used at the 
investiture, further than that he should receive it in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. * * The scruples of the Danish sovereign 
as to the taking of the oath, ignorant as he had been 
of its import, are not, perhaps, to be wondered at, 
especially as it had been hinted to him, that Lord 
Willoughby’s coming involved an intent of tying him 
down to ‘some alliance for the defence of the Duke 
of Anjou in the Low Countries, and thus to embark 
him in some dangerous action.” He must, however, 
| have greatly feared the being over-reached by that 
| mighty sovereign whom he earnestly professed to 
love ‘above all other princes,’ as he appears to have 
also experienced the most invincible reluctance to 
receive the robes appertaining to that order of ancient 
| chivalry with which she desired to invest him. The 
| only suspicion on his part, which can be urged as a 
serious one, was an idea he seems to have enter- 
tained that they concealed some papistical meaning 
or form. In vain was he given to understand by Sir 
William Waad, who appears to have acted as me- 
| diator on the occasion, that ‘the habit was of an 
ancient and grave fashion,’ (circumstances, by-the- 





| bye, not always considered as a recommendation,) 


\*very comely, and full of reverence.” ‘It was a 


thing so contrary 'to his nature to have any strange | 


attire or superfluities to come on his back, that he 
| could by no means away with it.” At length it was 


agreed that at the moment of the presentation to the | 


| king of these very obnoxious robes, he should pray 
j the Lord Ambassador (Lord Willoughby) to hold 
| him excused for the present from wearing them, 

though he with pleasure would accept the Collar and 
| Garter, and the George.” 

In 1586, we read of the Lord Willoughby fight- 
ing, with the Earl of Leicester, in the Low Coun- 
tries, and doing many gallant deeds—striking 
down a leader of the enemy with his lance in rest, 


—and where the following anecdote of another 
of his countrymen is thus recorded :— 

** During his attack on the lesser fort, an English- 
man of the name of Stanley distinguished himself 
by a singular act of valour. Ile caught hold of the 
pike of a Spaniard who was charging, and held it so 


his unexpected appearance so alarmed the Spaniards, 


in the hands of Leicester.” 


devolved on Lord Willoughby; and to that 


well as his sword. 
remarks, it was a curious feature in Eli- | 
zabeth’s government that she had influence | 





| enough over her nobles to induce them to carry | 


out the services which she required of them, as | 
much as possible at their own expense; and | 
such expenditure on their part seems to have | 


ter of course. 

An incident of the defence of the strong for- 
tress of Bergen-op-Zoom, may be given as a 
sample of our author’s narration :— 

“Tt seems that there were two forts between the 
town and the river, one of which, the Duke of Parma 
was most anxious to become possessed of, and into 
which De Vere had thrown himself. In one of the 
numerous skirmishes that occurred, two Spanish 
ofticers had been made prisoners ; and being lodged 
in the house of a burgher, made overtures to him, 
and to an Englishman, to betray the fort into the 
hands of their leader, on whose part they offered 
very large bribes; and the listeners affecting to be 
moved, but having in fact communicated with the 
higher powers, suffered the prisoners to escape, and 
shortly followed them into the presence of the Duke 
himself. In return for his liberal gifts and promises, 
they agreed to admit one of his divisions within the 
gates that very night. The new allies were then 
fettered, and each placed under the charge of two 
troopers, with orders, in case of treachery, to put 
them instantly to death. A column followed of three 
thousand soldiers, of whom a considerable proportion 
were officers, the leading files of which passed the 





service he devoted his private fortune, as | 
As Lady Georgina Bertie | 


at Zutphen, where Sir Philip Sidney was slain, | 


tight, that he was drawn up by it into the fort ; where | 
| that, in the utmost dismay, they deserted and left it 


On Leicester’s return to England, in 1587, | 
the chief command, in the Low Countries, | 


opened gates and lowered the d i i 
hesitation or doubt. ‘ But when,” pir shes 
torian, * about five hundred only were cnn ie 
ditch, the silence which had hitherto prevailed »” 
suddenly broken. A gun from one of the bastions 
was fired; instantly the drawbridge swung aloft a 
the gates closing with a loud crash, the head’ ws 
completely cut off from the rear of the column, Ty, 
utter destruction of those caught in the snare oe 
the work almost of a moment. Strongly reinforce 
from the body of the place, De Vere stood ready { 
receive them; and attacking them while yet bewil 
dered by the consciousness that they were betrayed 
he cut them to pieces without loss to himself.” In 
the meanwhile, the party without the walls were 
assailed by a murderous fire of large and small shot 
Unable to retreat without a continued exposure to 
the same rough handling, they turned furiously Upon 
their tormentors, and crossing the ditch, then empty 
of water, tore down the pallisades, and made deer. 
rate efforts to mount the wall. Multitudes perished 
in the attempt ; others gained the parapet only to 
fall by the hands of the defenders ; and the return. 
ing tide swept away a still greater number, while 
struggling in the mud. Ina word, the project by 
which the Duke of Parma had hoped to make himself 
master of the redoubt, not only failed, but failed 
under circumstances so disastrous, that a panic seized 
his whole army ; the siege was in consequence raised, 
and “the conqueror in a thousand fields” precipitately 
retreated.’ ” ; 
For his feats of arms and enterprise in this 
war against the Spaniards, Lord Willonghby 
became one of the heroes of the people,—to 
whom that nation was odious; and had the 
sort of immortality assigned him which is con- 
ferred by the ballad—zhich, however, our 
authoress has had to disinter from Anthony 
Wood's collection of MSS. in the Ashmolean:— 


“A true relation of a famous and bloody battle, 
fought in Flanders by the noble and valiant Lord 
Willoughby, with fifteen hundred English against 
forty thousand Spaniards, where the English obtained 
a notable victory, for the glory and renown of our 
nation. 





«To the tune of Lord Willoughby. 

*¢ The fifteenth day of July, 

With glistering spear and shield, 
A famous fight, in Flanders, 

Was foughten in thie ficld. 
The most courageous officers, 

Were English captains three : 
But the bravest man in battel 

Was brave Lord Willoughbey ; 


The next was Captain Norris, 

A valiant man was hee; 
The other, Captain Turner, 

From field would never flee. 
With fifteen hundred fighting men, 


Alas! there were no more, 
They fought with forty thousand then, 
Upon this bloody shore. 


Stand to it, noble pikemen, 
And look you round about ! 
And shoot you right, you bowmen, 
And we will keep them out. 
You musquet and calliver men, 
Do you prove true to me, 
I'll be the foremost man in fight, 
Says brave Lord Willoughb¢y. 


And then the bloody enemy 
They fiercely did assail, 

And fought it out most furiously, 
Not doubting to prevail. 

The wounded men on both sides fell 
Most piteous for to sce, 

Yet nothing could the courage quell 
Of brave Lord Willoughbey. 


For seven hours, to all men's view, 
This fight endured sore, 
Until our men so feeble grew, 
That they could fight no more ; 
And then upon dead horses 
Full savourly they eat, 
And drunk the puddle water, 
For no better they could get. 


When they had fed so freely, 
They kneeled on the ground, 
And prais2d God devoutly, 
For the favour they had found; 
And bearing up their colouts, 
The fight they did renew, 
And turning towards the Spaniards, 
Five thousand more they slew. 
The sharp steel-pointed arrows, 
And bullets thick did fly ; 
Then did our valiant souldiers 
Charge on most furiously ; 
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SS which made the Spaniards waver,— 
They thought it best to flee ; 
They feared the stout beh.. ‘iour 

“Of brave Lord Willougl.béy. 
Then quoth the Spanish General, 

Come let us march away, 

I fear we shall be spoiled all, 

If that we longer stay: 
Forjyonder comes Lord Willoughbey, 
With courage fierce and fell, 

He will not give one inch of ground, 

For all the devils in hell. 

And then the fearful enemy 

Was quickly put to flight ; 
Our men pursued courageously, 

And rout their forces quite. 
And at last they gave a shout, 

Which echoed through the sky, 
Ged and St. George for England ! 

The conquerors did cry. 


The news was brought to England 
With all the specd might be, 

And told unto our gracious Queen 
Of this same victory. 

0 this is brave Lord Willoughbey, 
My love hath ever won ; 

Of all the Lords of honour, 
"Tis he great deeds hath done. 


For souldiers that were maimed, 
And wounded in the fray, 
The Queen allowed a pension 
Of eighteen-pence a day; 
Besides all costs and charges 
She quit and set them free, 
And this she did all for the sake 
Of brave Lord Willoughbey. 


Then courage, noble Englishmen, 
And never be dismayed; 

If that we be but one to ten, 
We will not be afraid 

To fight with foreign enemies, 
And set our country free ; 

And thus lend this bloody bout 
Of brave Lord Willoughbey. 

In 1589, Lord Willoughby had the leading of 
the suecours which Elizabeth sent to her great 
ly, Henry of Navarre, in his contest for the 
Crown of France:—and, in 1597-8, we find 
him Governor of Berwick, and Warden of the 
Eastern March, on the borders of England and 
Seotland—struggling at once with the difficulties 
aud enmities of his troublesome commission and 
aconstitution prematurely broken down by his 
many services and constant fatigues. In 1601— 
the gallant Baron, then only in his 46th year, 
died “ in harness,”’ at Berwick-upon-Tweed— 
acknowledging himself, to use the expressions of 
his will—* most bound unto God, that neither 
wade me abound with worldly trashe, nor yet 
suppressed me with poverty ; expecting richer 
joys that never faile in his hiest kingdom, where- 
uo, through his mercy, I have by the seale of 
faithe, set forward on foote, and apparently dis- 
ceed the difference between heaven and earthe, 
and so apprehended stedfastly the joys of one, by 
vhat I have temporally here observed. For I am 
‘remy Redeemer lyveth, and He shall stand 
the last day upon the earthe; and though after 
death worms shall destroy this body, yet shall I 
see God in my fleshe, whom I myself shall see, 
aid mine eyes shall behold, and no other for 
ue, though my veynes are consumed within me, 
So to his merey I commend you all, beloved 
race, and frendes.”’ 





letters from Italy. By J.T. Headley. Wiley 
& Putnam. : 
American literature treads more and more 
closely in the steps of our own; and our at- 
tntion is, consequently, attracted to produc- 
‘ons which we are frequently called upon to 
ompare with similar works of home manufac- 
ure, From the identity of language, at the same 
time, we are precluded from treating the former 
® foreign; and thus they seem to fall into the 
current of English literattire, and to express the 
ind of the same people. Nevertheless, there 
ae differences. Tor instance, nothing can be 
hore opposite in style and feeling than our own 
Catharine Taylor's * Letters from Italy’ and Mr. 
Headley’'s—the former so full of instruction, 
‘uaveyed with so much ease of manner; the 





latter teeming with egotism, somewhat meagre 
in detail, and ambitious in execution. We say 
not this in disparagement of Mr. Headley, whom 
we know to be a good man and true; but in 
indication of the nationality of the writer, which 
sets his book in contrast with that of our coun- 
trywoman —and of peculiarities owing their 
existence to his country’s genius, and not fairly 
referable to any other source. We are even dis- 
posed to ascribe to this cause a curious oversight 
in the brief preface to this correspondence. The 
first four sentences are written in the first per- 
son singular; the remainder in the first person 
plural ; the “‘I’”’ becomes “ we’’—a negligence 
which proceeds, doubtless, from overweening 
anxiety. We augured, from such a commence- 
ment, a carelessly written work, and were 
agreeably disappointed. The letters themselves 
are composed in perhaps too elaborated a style; 
the diction and the incidents are picturesquely 
chosen; and effect is everywhere ostentatiously 
studied. We see, throughout, rather the man 
than the scenes and objects he is describing :— 
he seldom passes out of himself; when he does, 
however, we are happy to state, that it is ‘ to 
give some idea of the condition of the inhabi- 
tants, especially of the lower classes.’’ An 
Ameriean writer’s view of this topic cannot fail 
to interest. 

We should, notwithstanding the author’s ad- 
monition, have “skipped over the ocean,” and 
passed at once from New York to Italy, but 
that an accident on the passage—the loss of 
a man overboard—is told in a style so cha- 
racteristic, and, we must add, so well told in 
that style, that we must give the following ex- 
tract from the initial letter :— 

“The pleasure of our passage was much marred 
by the loss of a man overboard. When within a few 
hundred miles of the Azores, we were overtaken by a 
succession of severe squalls, Forming almost instan- 
taneously on the horizon, they moved down like 
phantoms on the ship. For a few moments after 
one struck us we would be buried in foam and spray, 
and then heavily rolling on a heavy sea. We how- 
ever prepared ourselves, and soon got everything snug. 
The light sails were all in—the jibs, topgallants and 
spanker furled close—the main-sail clewed up, and 
we were crashing along under close reefed topsails 
alone, when a man, who was coming dowy from the 
last reef, slipped as he stepped on the bulwarks, and 
went over backwards into the waves. In a moment 
that most terrific of all cries at sea,‘ A man over- 
board! a man overboard!’ flew like lightning over 
the ship. I sprung upon the quarter deck just as 
the poor fellow, with his ‘ fearful human face,’ riding 
the top of a billow, fled past. In an instant all was 
commotion: plank after plank was cast over for him 
to seize and sustain himself on, till the ship could be 
put about and the boat lowered. The first mate,a 
bold, fiery fellow, leaped into the boat that hung at 
the side of the quarter deck, and in a voice so sharp 
and stern I seem to hear it yet, shouted, ‘in men— 
in men!’ But the poor sailors hung back—the sea 
was too wild. The second mate sprung to the side 
of the first, and the men, ashamed to leave both their 
officers alone, followed. ‘Cut away the lashings,’ 
exclaimed the officer—the knife glanced around the 
ropes—the boat fell to the water—rose on a huge 
wave far over the deck, and drifted rapidly astern. I 
thought it could not live a moment in such a sea, 
but the officer who held the helm wasa skilful seaman. 
Twice in his life he had been wrecked, and for a 
moment I forgot the danger in admiration of his cool 
self-possession. He stood erect—the helm in his 
hand—his flashing eye embracing the whole peril in 
a single glance, and his hand bringing the head of 
the gallant little boat on each high sea that otherwise 
would have swamped her. I watched them till nearly 
two miles astern, when they lay-to to look for the lost 
sailor. Just then I turned my eye to the Southern 
horizon and saw a squall blacker and heavier than 
any we had before encountered rushing down upon 
us. The Captain also saw it, and was terribly excited. 
He afterwards told me that in all his sea life he never 
was more so. He called fora flag, and springing into 





the shrouds, waved it for their return. The gallant 
fellows obeyed the signal and puiled for the ship. 
But it was slow work, for the head of the boat had to 
be laid on to almost every wave. It was now grow- 
ing dark, and if the squall should strike the boat 
before it reached the vessel there was no hope for it. 
It would either go down at once, or drift away into 
the surrounding } ab nen to struggle out the night as 
it could. I shall never forget that scene. All along the 
southern horizon between the black water and the 
blacker heavens was a white streak of tossing foam. 
Nearer and clearer every moment it boiled and roared 
on itstrack. Between it and us appeared at intervals 
that little boat like a black speck on the crest of the 
billows, and then sunk away apparently engulphed 
for ever. One moment the squall would seem to 
gain on it beyond the power of escape, and then delay 
its progress. AsI stood and watched them both, and 
yet could not tell which would reach us first, the 
excitementamounted to perfect agony. Secondsseemed 
lengthened into hours. I could not look steadily 
on that gallant little crew now settling the question of 
life and death to themselves and perhaps to us, who 
would be left almost unmanned in the middle of the 
Atlantic, and encompassed by a storm. The sea 
was making fast, and yet that frail thing rode it like 
a duck. Every time she sunk away she carried my 
heart down with her, and when she remained a longer 
time than usual, I would think it was all over, and 
cover my eyesin horror—the next moment she would 
appear between us and the black rolling cloud literally 
covered with foam and spray. ‘The Captain knew, 
as he said afterwards, that a few minutes more would 
decide the fate of his officers and crew. He called 
for his trumpet, and springing up the rattlings, 
shouted out over the roar of the blast and waves, 
‘Pull away, my brave bullies, the squall is coming— 
give way, my hearties !’ and the bold fellows did * give 
way’ witha will. I could see their ashen oars quiver 
as they rose from the water, while the life-like boat 
sprung to their strokes down the billows, like a 
panther on the leap. On she came, and on came 
the blast. It was the wildest struggle I ever gazed 
on, but the gallant little boat conquered. Oh, how 
iny heart leaped when she at length shot round the 
stern, and rising on a wave far above our lee quarter, 
shook the water from her drenched head as if in 
delight to find her shelter again. The chains were 
fastened, and I never pulled with such right good will 
on a rope as on the one that brought that boat up 
the vessel's side. As the heads of the crew appeared 
over the bulwarks, I could have hugged the brave 
fellows in transport. As they stepped on deck not a 
question was asked—no report given—but ‘ Forward, 
men!* broke from the Captain's lips. The vessel 
was trimmed to meet the blast, and we were again 
bounding on our way. Ifthat squall had pursued the 
course of all the former ones, we must have lost our 
crew; but when nearest the boat (and it seemed to 
me the foam was breaking not a hundred rod§ off ) 
the wind suddenly veered, and held the cloud in 
check, so that it swung round close to our bows. 
The poor sailor was gone; he came not back again. 
It was his birth-day (he was 25 years old), and alas, 
it was his death-day. * * We saw him no more—and a 
gloom fell on the whole ship. There were but few of 
us in all, and we felt his loss. It was a wild and 
dark night ; death had been among us, and had left 
us with sad and serious hearts.” 

This will serve, at least, to convince the 
reader that in Mr. Headley’s hands nothing 
that he thinks worth telling at all is likely to be 
ill told. The value of this correspondence con- 
sists neither in the importance nor novelty of 
its contents. A well-known trifle, if it illus- 
trates his feelings, is to him as good as a mira- 
cle—perhaps better; for of miracles he speaks 
everywhere with contempt—but we are com- 
pelled, notwithstanding, to leave untouched the 
too-often-touched Rock of Gibraltar and Gulf 
of Genoa; nay, even Genoa itself, some few 
incidents ‘hich illustrate Italian character and 
the despotism of the government excepted :— 

“Clara Novello has been the Prima Donna for 
the last half of the Carnival. Rome and Genoa had 
both, as they thought, engaged her for the season, and 
hence when each claimed her there was a collision. 
The two Governments took it up, and finally it wag 
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referred to the Pope. It was a matter of some con- 
sequence to his Holiness where the sweet singer 
should open her mouth for the season. In his 
magnanimity he decided she should stay at Rome. 
The managers, however, compromised the matter by 
each city having her halfthe time. She had formerly 
been exceedingly popular here, but contrary to the 
will of the chief bass singer and the leader of the 
orchestra, she attempted at her first appearance, an 
air unsuited to her voice, and which she was told she 
could not perform. Of course she failed, and was 
slightly hissed. Her English blood mounted at so 
unequivocal a demonstration of their opinion of her 
singing, and Dido-like, bowing haughtily to the crowd, 
she turned her back on the audience and walked off 
the stage. The tenor and thé bass both stopped—the 
orchestra—indeed all atopped except the hissing, 
which waxed louder every moment. She was imme- 
diately taken toherrooms by the police of thecity, and 
for three days the gens-d’armes stood night and day 
at her door, keeping the fair singer a prisoner for her 
misconduct. This isa fair illustration of this govern- 
ment. Even an opera singer cannot pout without 
having the gens-d’armes after her. On the promise 
of good behaviour, however, she was released from 
confinement, and again appeared on the stage, where 
the good-natured, music-loving Italians hailed her 
appearance with deafening cheers, and repaid their 
want of gallantry with excess of applause. Poor 
Clara Novello is not the first who has suffered from 
the tyranny of this military despotism. The other 
day I went to see the first painter of Genoa. He is 
@ young man, modest, amiable, and courteous, so 
much 80 that I became immediately deeply interested 
in him. His name is Isola. He, too, has fallen 
once under the ban of the government. Like all 
geniuses he loves liberty, and the first great historical 
— he painted, and on which he designed to base 

is claim to be ranked among the first artists of his 
country, was a representation of the last great strug- 

ie Genoa made for freedom. He showed me the 


esign; in the foreground, with his horse fallen under 
him, struggled the foreign governor that had been 


imposed on the people, while the excited multitude 
were raining stones and missiles on him, and trampling 
him under foot. Farther back, and elevated on the 
canvas, stood the Marquis of Spinola, cheering on 
the people, one hand grasping the sword, the other 
waving aloft the flag of freedom. Excited men were 
running hither and thither, through the crowded 
streets, and all the bustle and hurry of a rapid, heavy 
fight, were thrown upon the canvas. It was a 
spirited sketch, and one almost seemed to hear the 
battle cry of freemen, and the shout of victory. 
Such a picture immediately made a noise in Genoa, 
where yet slumber the elements of a republic. It 
was finished, and admired by all, and treasured by 
the painter. But one day, while Isola was sitting 
before it, contemplating his work, and thinking what 
corrections might be made, his door was burst open, 
and two gens-d’armes stood before him. Seizing the 
picture before his eyes they marched him off behind 
it, to answer for the crime of having painted his 
country battling for her rights. The painting was 
locked up in a room of the government, where it has 
ever since remained. Isola was carried between two 
gens-d’armes a hundred and twenty miles, to Turin, 
and thrown into prison. He was finally released, 
but his picture remains under lock and key. The 
government, however, has, in its magnanimity, con- 
descended to permit the artist to sell it to any one 
who will carry it out of the country. Where shall it 
go? I would that some American might purchase it. I 
spoke with him on the subject, and sympathized with 
him on the wrongs he had suffered. I spoke to him 
of my country, and the sympathy such a transaction 
would awaken in every grade of society, and invited 
him to go home with me, where he could breathe 
free, and his pencil move free. I promised him a 
welcome, and a reputation, and home in a republic, 
whose struggle for freedom had never vet been in vain 
and whose air would unfetter his spirit and expand 
his genius, Such language from a foreigner and a 
republican, he felt to be sincere. He turned his 
immensely large, black, and melancholy eyes on me, 
and attempted to reply. But his chin began to 
tremble, his voice quivered and stopped, his eyes 
filled with tears, and he turned away to hide his 
feelings, Oh, whenI think of the cursed tyranny 
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man practises on man—the brutal chain, Power puts 
on Genius—the slavery to which a crowned villain 
can and does subject the noblest souls that God lets 
visit the earth—I wish for a moment that supreme 
power were mine, that the wronged might be righted, 
and the noble yet helpless be placed beyond the reach 
of oppression and the torture of servility.” 


Now take a highly-coloured (we hope, and 
believe, too highly coloured) picture of the 
Italian’s love of music:— 

“T have seen and heard much of an Italian’s love 
of music, but nothing illustrating it so forcibly as an 
incident that occurred last evening at the opera. In 
the midst of one of the svenes, a man in the pit near 
the orchestra was suddenly seized with convulsions. 
His limbs stiffened ; his eyes became set in his head, 
and stood wide open, staring at the ceiling like the 
eyes of a corpse; while low and agonizing groans 
broke from his struggling bosom. The prima donna 
came forward at that moment, but seeing this livid, 
death-stamped face before her, suddenly stopped, with 
a tragic look and start, that for once was perfectly 
natural. She turned to the bass-singer, and pointed 
out the frightful spectacle. He also started back in 
horror, and the prospect was that the opera would 
terminate on the spot; but the scene that was just 
opening was the one in which the prima-donna was 
to make her great effort, and around which the whole 
interest of the play was gathered, and the spectators 
were determined not to be disappointed because one 
man was dying, and so shouted, ‘go on! go on!” 
Clara Novello gave another look towards the groan- 
ing man, whose whole aspect was enough to freeze 
the blood, and then started’ off in her part. But the 
dying man grew worse and worse, and finally sprung 
bolt upright in his seat. A person sitting behind him, 
all-absorbed in the music, immediately placed his 
hands on his shoulders, pressed’ him down again, and 
held him firmly in his place. There he sat, pinioned 
fast, with his pale, corpse-like face upturned, in the 
midst of that gay assemblage, and the foam rolling 
over his lips, while the braying of the trumpets, and 
the voice of the singer, drowned the groans that were 
rendinghisbosom. At length the foam becamestreaked 
with blood as it oozed through his teeth, and the con- 
vulsive starts grew quicker and fiercer. But the man 
behind held him fast, while he gazed in perfect rap- 
ture on the singer, who now like the ascending lark 
was trying her loftieststrain. As it ended, the house 
rang with applause, and the man who had held down 
the poor writhing creature could contain his ecstacy 
no longer, and lifting his hands from his shoulders, 
clapped them rapidly together three or four times, 
crying out over the ears of the dying man,‘ Brava, 
brava!’ and then hurriedly placing them back again 
to prevent his springing up, in his convulsive throes, 
It was a perfectly maddening spectacle, and the 
music jarred on the chords of my heart like the blows 
of ahammer. But the song was ended, the effect 
secured, and so the spectators could attend to the 
sufferer in their midst. The gens-d’armes entered, 
and carried him speechless and lifeless out of the 
theatre.” 

We have some account of Shelley, Leigh 
Hunt, and Byron during their residence in 
Genoa, given on the testimony of Byron’s Ita- 
lian teacher :— 

* He fully confirms the assertion of Hunt, that 
Byron was a penurious man, and capable of great 
littleness, His generous actions were usually done 
for effect, and if followed out were found to be so 
managed as not to bring personal loss in the end. 
Shelley, he says, was a nobler man than either Hunt 
or Byron. Hunt was cold and repulsive—Byron 
irritable, and often very unjust, while Shelley was 
generous and open-hearted. He had a copy of the 
* Liberal,’ which they presented to him, and which 
I looked over with no ordinary feelings. In visiting 
Byron in his room, he said that he noticed four 
books always lying on the table. No matter what 
others might have been with them and taken away, 
these four always remained. It struck him they 
must be peculiar favourites of the poet, and so he had 
the curiosity to examine them, and found them to 
be the Bible, Machiavelli, Shakspeare, and Alfieri’s 
tragedies. It immediately struck me, that these four 
volumes were a perfect illustration of Byron’s cha- 
racter, Machiavelli he loved for his contempt of 
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mankind, making them all a flock o 

led or slaughtered at the will of =. —— _— 
It harmonized with his own undisguised a x 
Bible he read and admired for its lofty poetyy, a4 
which Byron by the way never scrupled — 
priate. If in his great ode on Bonaparte hs 
followed Homer as closely as he has Isaiah he would 
have been accused long ago of downright plagiaria 
Alfieri he loved for his finery and tempestuous nature 
somuch like hisown, There wasalsoin Alfieri thesa > 
haughty scorn that entered so largely into Brton's 
character. He had stormed through half of Euro: 1 
without deigning to accept a single invitation So 
society, treating the proudest nobility of England 
with supreme contempt. He had also the same 





| passion for horses, and the’ same fierce hatred of 
| control. Shakspeare he admired in common with 


every man of feeling or intellect. 7 My teacher told 
me also, that in all his frequent visits to the poet's 
house, he had never seen him walk. How like a 
spear in the side that club foot always was to him 
His appearance on horseback, with his pale face, 
long hair, and velvet cap, he said, was very striking. 
The Countess Guiccioli seldom appeared in public 
with him, but her brother, Byron’s private secretary 
usually accompanied him in his rides,” 

Our next extract is dated from Naples :— 

“The streets were filled with loungers, all express. 
ing in their manners and looks the Neapolitan 
maxim, ‘ dolce far niente’ (it is sweet to do nothing), 
You have heard of the bright eyes and raven tresses 
and music-like language of the Neapolitans ; but I 
can assure you there is nothing like it here, i.e. among 
the lower classes. The only difference that I can 
detect between them and our Indians is, that our 
wild bloods are the more beautiful of the two. The 
colour is the same, the hair very like indeed, and as 
to the ‘soft bastard Latin’ they speak, it is one of 
the most abominable dialects I ever heard. I know 
this is rather shocking to one’s ideas of Italian 
women. I am sure I was prepared to view them in 
a favourable, nay, in a poetical light; but amid all 
the charms and excitements of this romantic land, 
I cannot see otherwise. The old women are hags, 
and the young women dirty, slip-shod slatterns. Talk 
about ‘bright-eyed Italian maids!’ Among our 
lower classes there are five beauties to one good- 
looking woman here. It is nonsense to expect 
beauty among a population that live in filth, and 
eat the vilest substances to escape the horrors of 
starvation. Wholesome food, comfortable apart. 
ments, and cleanly clothing, are indispensable to 
physical beauty ; and these the Italians, except 
the upper classes, do not have. The filthy dens in 
which they are crammed, the tattered garments in 
which they are but half hid, and the haggard faces 
of hundreds of unfed women and children that meet 
me at every step as I enter the city at night, over- 
throw all the pleasures of the day, and I retire to 
my room angry with that political and social system 
that requires two-thirds to die of starvation, that the 
other third may die of surfeit. The King of Naples 
has five palaces, while thousands of his subjects have 
not one blanket.” 

Our author cherishes a low opinion of the 
beauty of Italian women ; in form, however, he 
confesses that the Italian girls excel. Large 
and full, he acknowledges that they acquire a 
fine gait and bearing. We commend t e fol- 
lowing remarks to the = peter yr among the 
fair sex, as well of England as of America:— 

“It is astonishing that our ladies should persist in 
that ridiculous notion that a small waist is, and, per 
necessita, must be beautiful. Why, many an Italian 
woman would ery for vexation, if she possessed such 
a waist as some of our ladies acquire, only by the 
longest, painfullest process. I have sought the rea- 
son of this difference, and can see no other than 
that the Italians have their glorious statuary C00- 
tinually before them, as models , and hence endeavour 
to assimilate themselves to chem; whereas our fash- 
ionables have no mode!s except those French stuffed 
figures in the windows of milliners’ shops. Why, if 
an artist should presume to make a statue with the 
shape that seems to be regarded with us as the pet- 
fection of harmonious proportion, he would be 
laughed out of the city. It is a standing objection 
against the taste of our women the world over, that 
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“1 practically assert that a French milliner 
they a a how a should be made better than 
~$ self.” 
ier the manners of the Italian ladies Mr. 
Headley is enraptured, and contrasts them 
gvourably with those of his own country- 
vl is no country in the world where woman 
is 0 worshipped, and allowed to have her own way 
asin America, and yet there is no country where she 
is so ungrateful for the place and power she occupies, 
Have you never in Broadway, when the omnibus 
yas full, stepped out into the rain to let a lady take 
your place, which she most unhesitatingly did, and 
sith an indifference in her manner as if she con- 
sidered it the merest trifle in the world you had 
done? How cold and heartless her ‘thank ye,’ if 
she gave one! Dickens makes the same remark 
with regard to stage-coaches—so does Hamilton. 
Now, do such a favour for an Italian lady, and you 
would be rewarded with one of the sweetest smiles 
that ever brightened on a human countenance. I do 
not go on the principle that a man must always ex- 
pect a reward for his good deeds; yet, when I have 
had my kindest offices as a stranger, received as if 
I were almost suspected of making improper ad- 
vances, I have felt there was little pleasure in being 
civil. The ‘grazie, Signore,’ and smile with which 
an Italian rewards the commonest civility, would 
make the plainest woman appear handsome in the 
eyes of a foreigner. They also become more easily 
animated, till they make it all sunlight around them. 
They never tire you with the same monotonous 

, but yield in tone and look to the passing 
thought, whether it be sad or mirthful; and then 
they are so free from all formality, and so sensitively 
careful of your feelings. I shall never forget one of 
the first acquaintances I made in Italy. I was at 
the Marquis of *s one evening, conversing with 
some gentlemen, when the Marquis came up and 
sid, ‘Come, let me introduce you to a beautiful 
lady'—indeed she was the most beautiful Italian 
voman I had ever seen. I declined, saying I did 


not understand the Italian language well enough to 
converse with so brilliant a creature, ‘for you know 
(I said) one wants to say very clever things in such 
acase, anda blunder would be crucifying.’ ‘ Pooh, 
pooh,’ said he, ‘come along’—and taking me by 
the shoulders led me along, and forced me down into 


a chair by her side, saying, ‘ Now talk.’ If she 
had been half as much disconcerted as I was, I should 
have blundered beyond redemption: but the good- 
natured laugh with which she regarded the Marquis’s 
performance entirely restored my confidence, and I 
stumbled along in the Italian for half an hour, with- 
out her ever giving the least intimation, by look or 
vord, that I did not speak it with perfect propriety. 
This same naiveté of manner extends itself every- 
where. If you meet a beautiful peasant girl, and 
bow to her, instead of resenting it as an insult, she 
thows a most brilliant set of teeth, and laughs in the 
most perfect gool humour. * * Indeed, this same 
fteedom from the ridiculous frigidity, which in my 
country is thought an indispensable safeguard to 
Virtue, is found everywhere in Europe. It has given 
me, when a solitary stranger, many a happy hour on 
the Rhine, and on the Mediterranean. * * The 
Italian has another attraction peculiar to the beings 
of warm climes—she possesses deeper emotions than 
those of colder latitudes, while she has less power to 
conceal them. The dark eye flashes out its love or 
its hatred as soon as felt; and in its intense and pas- 
Sonate gaze is an eloquence that thrills deeper than 
any language. She is a being all passion, which 
gives poetry to her movements, looks, and words. 
Ithas made her land the land of song, and herself 
m object of interest the world over. A beautiful 
tye and eyebrow are more frequently met here than 
athome. The brow is peculiarly beautiful—not 
merely from its regularity, but singular flexibility. 
It will laugh of itself, and the slight arch always 
heralds and utters beforehand the piquant thing the 
‘ongue is about to utter; and then she laughs so 
‘weetly! Your Italian knows how to laugh, and, 
by the way, she knows how to walk, which an Ame- 
rican lady does not, An American walks better than 
a English woman, who steps like a grenadier, but 
till she walks badly. Ter movements lack grace, 
fase, and naturalness,” 





Tn all this there is much obvious but harm- 
less heresy, since it may be so easily corrected 
by any reader of ordinary intelligence. The 
fact is, the American ladies have been so laughed 
at by foreigners for their prudery, that Ame- 
rican writers have a tendency now to fly to the 
opposite extreme. In his opinion, however, on 
the Neapolitan peasantry, Mr. Headley is a 
thorough Yankee ; to his eyes, they were all, to 
a man, Republicans—not a beggar but knew 
the history of Masaniello—“ he is the people’s 
Washington.” Thus, also, to an eloquent de- 
scription of the illumination of St. Peter’s he 
adds, ‘ There are hundreds who go to witness 
it, and return to their homes with dark and 
bitter thoughts in their bosoms :”’— 


“ The age of interrogation hascommenced. Men 
begin to ask questions in Rome as well asin America, 
and every one tells on the fate of papacy more than 
a thousand cannon shot. Physical force is powerless 
against such enemies, while pageantry and pomp 
only increase the clamour and discontent.” 

The following description of the Girandola, 
we need not say, is sufficiently vivid :— 

“The next night after the grand illumination is 
the ‘ Girandola,’ or fire-works of his Holiness, and 
we must say that he does far better in getting up 
fire-works than religious ceremonies. ‘This * Giran- 
dola’ does credit to his taste and skill. It is the 
closing act of the magnificent farce, and all Rome 
turns out to see it. About half-way from the Corso— 
the Broadway of Rome—to St. Peter’s, the famous 
marble bridge of Michael Angelo crosses the Tiber. 
The castle of St. Angelo, formerly the vast and mag- 
nificent tomb of Adrian, stands at the farther end. 
This castle is selected for the display of the fire-works. 
None of the spectators are permitted to cross the 
bridge, so that the Tiber flows between them and the 
exhibition. * * Towards evening the immense crowd 
begin to move in the direction of St. Angelo, and 
soon the whole area, and every window and house- 
top, is filled with human beings. About eight the 
exhibition commences. The first scene in the drama 
represents a vast Gothic cathedral. How this is ac- 
complished I cannot tell. Everything is buried in 
darkness, when suddenly, as if by the touch of an 
enchanter’s wand, a noble Gothic cathedral of the 
size of the immense castle, stands in light and beauty 
before you. The arrangement of the silver-like lights 
is perfect, and as it shines on silent and still in the 
surrounding darkness, you can hardly believe it is 
not a beautiful vision. It disappears as suddenly as 
it came, and for a moment utter darkness settles over 
the gloomy castle. Yet it is but fora moment. The 
next instant a sheet of flame bursts from the summit 
with a fury perfectly appalling ; white clouds of sul- 
phureous smoke roll up the sky, accompanied with 
molten fragments and detonations that shake the 
very earth beneath you. It is the representation of 
a volcano in full eruption, and a most vivid one too. 
Amid the spouting fire, and murky smoke, and rising 
fragments, the cannon of the castle are discharged, 
out of sight, almost every second. Report follows 
report with stunning rapidity, and it seems for a 
moment as if the solid structure would shake to 
pieces. At length the last throb of the volcano is 
heard, and suddenly from the base, and sides, and 
summit of the castle, start innumerable rockets, and 
serpents, and Roman candles, while revolving wheels 
are blazing on every side. The heavens are one arch 
of blazing meteors—the very Tiber flows in fire, 
while the light, falling on ten thousand upturned 
faces, presents a scene indescribably strange and be- 
wildering. For a whole hour it is a constant blaze. 
The flashing meteors are crossing and recrossing in 
every direction—fiery messengers are traversing the 
sky overhead, and amid the incessant whizzing, and 
crackling, and bursting, that is perfectly deafening, 
comes at intervals the booming of cannon. At length 
the pageant is over, and the gaping crowd surge back 
into the city. Lent is over—the last honours are 
done to God by his revealed representative on earth, 
and the Church stands acquitted of all neglect of 
proper observances. Is it asked again if the people 
are deceived by this magnificence? By no means. 
A stranger, an Italian, stood by me as I was gazing 
on the spectacle, and we soon fell into conversation, 





He was an intelligent man, and our topic was Italy. 
He spoke low but earnestly of the state of his country, 
and declared there was as mueh genius and mind in 
Italy now as ever, but they were not fostered. An 
imbecile, yet oppressive government monopolized all 
the wealth of the state, and expended it in just such 
follies as these, while genius starved and the poor 
died in want. I have never heard the poor Pope so 
berated in my own country.” 

The conversation is continued, but it passes 
into profanity. Notwithstanding his anti-Catho- 
lic propensities, Mr. Headley does justice to the 
“Chanting of the Miserere :”— 

“The ceremonies commenced with the chanting 
of the Lamentations. ‘Thirteen candles, in the form 
of an erect triangle, were lighted up in the begin- 
ning, representing the different moral lights of the 
ancient church of Israel. One after another was 
extinguished as the chant proceeded, until the last 
and brightest one at the top, representing Christ, was 
put out. As they one by one slowly disappeared in 
the deepening gloom, a blacker night seemed gather- 
ing over the hopes and fate of man, and the lamen- 
tation grew wilder and deeper. But as the Prophet 
of prophets, the Light, the Hope of the world, dis- 
appeared, the lament suddenly ceased. Not a sound 
was heard amid the deepening gloom. The catas- 
trophe was too awful, and the shock too great, to 
admit of speech, He who had been pouring his 
sorrowful notes over the departure of the good and 
great seemed struck suddenly dumb at this greatest 
woe. Stunned and stupified, he could not contem- 
plate the mighty disaster. I never felt a heavier 
pressure on my heart than at this moment. The 
chapel was packed in every inch of it, even out of 
the door far back into the ample hall, and yet not 
a sound was heard. I could hear the breathing of 
the mighty multitude, and amid it the suppressed 
half-drawn sigh. Like the chanter, each man seemed 
to say, “Christ is gone; we are orphans—all or- 
phans!” The silence at length became too painful. 
I thought I should shriek out in agony, when sud- 
denly a low wail—so desolate and yet so sweet, so 
despairing and yet so tender, like the last strain of 
a broken heart—stole slowly out from the distant 
darkness and swelled over the throng, that the tears 
rushed unbidden to my eyes, and I could have wept 
like a child in sympathy. It then died away, as if 
the grief were too great for the strain. Fainter and 
fainter, like the dying tone of a lute, it sunk away as 
if the last sigh of sorrow was ended, when suddenly 
there burst through the arches a cry so piercing and 
shrill, that it seemed not the voice of song, but the 
language of a wounded and dying heart in its last 
agonizing throb. The multitude swayed to it like 
the forest to the blast. Again it ceased, and the 
broken sobs of exhausted grief alone were heard. 
In a moment the whole choir joined their lament, 
and seemed to weep with the weeper. After a few 
notes they paused again, and that sweet, melancholy 
voice mourned on alone. Its note is still in my ear. 
I wanted to see the singer. It seemed as if such 
sounds could come from nothing but a broken heart. 
Oh! how unlike the joyful, the triumphant anthem 
that swept through the same chapel on the morning 
that symbolized the resurrection !” 

But we must bring our extracts to a close, 
With equal power, Mr. magn | describes the 
suffering of the peasantry in the Campagna, 
and the glories of the Coliseum by moonlight. 
We sympathize with him, also, as he lingers in 
Rome by the tombs of Shelley and Keats; nor 
less in his scepticism at Cardinal Mezzofanti’s 
miraculous gift of tongues,—“ strange, if true,” 
but with evident marks of charlatanerie—or 
in his disappointment that the Improvisatrice 
whom he heard in the Theatre Argentina proved 
to be no Corinne—or in his enjoyment of the 
Artists’ Féte. At length, we have left Rome, 
and find ourselves at Ferri and the Cataract of 
Velino; next at Perugia and Clitumnus, and 
on the battle-field of Thrasymene ; but of these 
Byron has written, and Mr. Headley is lavish 
in his quotations from the noble poet. At Flo- 
rence, in the church of San Lorenzo, he horrifies 
himself and readers with the skeleton of a man 
built in the wall; and then gratifies both by his 
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recognition of some American artists, with Mr. 
Powers, whose ‘ Eve’ and ‘Greek Slave’ receive 
apt and appropriate criticism from the pen 
of his countryman. On the whole, however, 
the author does but scant justice to Florence; 
soon skips back to Genoa; and with a few re- 
marks on the King of Sardinia, and on Milan, 
and on the Italian character in general, the 
correspondence somewhat abruptly closes. 








The Punjaub; being a Brief Account of the 
Country of the Sikhs, $c. By Lieut.-Col. 
Steinbach, late of the Service of the Maha- 
rajah Runjeet Singh and his immediate Suc- 
cessors. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tuovau this is a little book, it deserves more 
attention than many of larger dimensions. It 
relates to a singular people (singular from their 
holding both religious and social forms of life 
different from those of the other communities of 
Hindostan,) and to a country whose internal 
disorders will ere long call down our interference. 
Neither is it much known to Europeans; and we 
therefore welcome this “brief account,” because, 
though it possesses no large portion of literary 
merit, it comes from one who was nine years 
resident in the Punjaub, and who may be sup- 
posed to know something of what he writes 
about. 

The name of this country is derived from two 
Persian words,—punj, five, and aub, water; allud- 
ing tothe five rivers which flow through it. From 
the Indus to the Sutlege, east to west, its length 
is about 5° 20’; and its breadth, from south to 
north, about 4° 45’. The two rivers just men- 
tioned, and the Cashmere mountains, may be 
called the natural boundaries; but, politically, 
the western frontier has been carried considerably 
beyond the Indus,—to Peshawur inCabul. Its 
position on the map, immediately north of our 
newly-acquired conquest, Scinde; its compara- 
tive fertility ; the superior salubrity of its climate; 
and its advantages for internal communication, 
have long drawn the attention of our statesmen, 
who are only waiting for an opportunity to in- 
corporate it with the general mass of spoliation. 
Justice may whisper to us, that we have about 
as much right to it as we have to Thibet, and 
that the Sikhs themselves are averse to our domi- 
nation; but such trifling considerations will 
weigh little against the temptations we have 
mentioned. When Bonaparte invaded Russia, 
he had justification oma in the notion that 
the subjects of the Tsars stood awfully in need 
of the Code Napoleon. So, in regard to the 
Sikhs, who are always quarrelling among them- 
selves, how can they be expected to make peace 
with one another, until we march an army to 
teach them their own interest? To be sure, we 
do, now and then, get more blows than thanks 
for our philanthropy,—witness Afghanistan,— 
but we se the consolation of knowing that 
such ingratitude is the exception, not the 
rule ; and that when we send properly qualified 
peacemakers, the rule is carried out as uniformly 
as we could wish. 

The history of this country during a century 
past is not without interest. Prior to 1742, it 
formed a portion of the great Mogul empire,— 
being governed by a viceroy whose seat was 
Lahore, and whose exactions probably went 
beyond the instructions of his chief at Delhi. 
For this reason the yoke of the emperor was 
odious to the Sikhs, and especially to that fanati- 
cal portion of them which detested everything 
Moslem. The invasions of Nadir Shah, indeed, 
promised them no spiritual relief; but then he 
was a distant potentate, and less to be dreaded 
than the neighbouring descendants of Timur. 
During the short sway of the former, the Sikhs 
or native landholders, split themselves into many 





separate bodies, and paid what degree of obedi- 
ence they liked to the new governor, while in 
the districts removed from the seat of authority, 
they acted just like so many robbers. Another 
invader, in the person of the Affghan sultan, 
Ahmed Shah Abdalla, in 1748, overthrew the 
work of his predecessor; and, after some reverses 
of fortune, reduced Delhiitselfto a tributary state. 
The troubles excited by these contests for empire 
were exceedingly favourable to the independence 
of the Sikhs; and thatindependence was nearly 
completed by the succeeding contests between 
Ahmed Shah and the Mahrattas under the 
famous Holkar. Entrenching themselves in 
their fortresses, they cared little for either of the 
parties, and their chiefs began to make war on one 
another with asmuch impunity asif they had been 
‘‘ purple-born.”” When Ahmed finally retreated 
beyond the Indus, they no longer feared a foreign 
yoke; and the more ambitious among them 
aspired to the foundation of a new empire, strong 
enough to defy the Moslems both of the west 
and of the south. But which of them could hope 
for success where so many competitors, all equally 
brave, contended for the prize? During twenty 
years, the genius and valour of two were more 
conspicuous than those of the rest. One of 
these was Maha Singh, father of the celebrated 
Runjeet, who, in 1792, left to his son a consider- 
able extent of territory, with a body of troops 
capable of defending and of amplifying it. The 
progressive steps by which this still more famous 
*‘ Lion” arrived at the entire-government of the 
Punjaub; his relations with the other powers of 
Hindostan, especially with the British, and his 
internal administration, would fill an ample 
volume. They are, however, already known to 
most newspaper readers, and for the moment 
they may be considered of less interest than the 
events which have led to the present state of 
affairs in that country. 

On the death of the Maharajah Runjeet Singh 
in 1839, his son Kurruch Singh succeeded to 
the vacant dignity. But though this event took 
place without opposition, it is not to be supposed 
that the native sirdars, or chiefs, had entirely lost 
sight of their former independence. Compelled 
to bend before the iron sceptre of Runjeet, they 
now stood erect under a successor whose talents 
were confessedly below mediocrity. A powerful 
faction cast their eyes on Noo Nehal, son of 
Kurruch, a prince of considerable enterprise, but 
of no principle; and the recently proclaimed 
Maharajah was transferred from a palace to a 
prison. Short, it is proverbially said, is the 
distance between the dungeon and the tomb; 
and Kurruch is no exception to the rule. He soon 
died—probably by poison; but Noo Nehal Singh 
himself did not long survive him. Returning 
from his father’s funeral, the elephant on which 
he rode, in passing through the gate-way of his 
palace, touched the brick-work, and down came 
the front of the building, crushing the new 
Maharajah beneaththe ruins. The conspirators 
of course, had little difficulty in persuading the 
people generally that the catastrophe was quite 
accidental ; but many were sceptical enough to 
believe that Noo Nehal’s firm administration, 
which had been particularly odious to the prime 
minister, Dhyan Singh, was the cause that led 
toit. By this artful functionary, who for many 
years had held the reins of government, the 
crown was now placed on the head of Shere 
Singh, a reputed son of Runjeet, who was likely 
to prove a tractable instrument in the hands of 
the dominant party. There was indeed scme 
opposition to the measure, and for a time it was 
successful,—the mother of Noo Nehal Singh 
falsely declaring that his young widow was 
pregnant, and that she had aright to theregency 
during the minority of the expected infant. But 
in a few days, she too marched through the 





prison to the grave. Yet Shere Singh i 

reason to congratulate himself on his betray 
His soldiers, perceiving that without dente 
was nothing, insisted on a handsome gratuity, 
besides some other concessions which he hej 
neither the inclination nor the power to grant 
If he satisfied them by a compromise It was 
only for a time; and their demands rose on eve 

new occasion. His habits of drunkenness and 
his neglect of public affairs added to the prevail- 
ing discontent, which was not a little heightened 
by his partiality to the British. In Spite of all 
entreaties to the contrary, he allowed General 
Pollock a passage through his kingdomto Pesh- 
awur and Cabul, to repair the disasters of the 
preceding year. These united causes led to a 
conspiracy headed by his own brother-in-law 
Ajeet Singh, and in it he perished in September 
last. Ajeet was a true son of the East: he put 


to death, first the minister Dhyan Singh, and 
then every member of the late Maharajah’s 


family. But all this blood was shed in vain, 
By ag Singh, son of the murdered Dhyan, 
he was soon besieged, captured, and executed, 
and Dhuleeb Singh, another reputed son of 
Runjeet, was raised to the blood-stained throne, 
This is the present Maharajah, who, as he is 
only eleven years of age, must long remain 
subject to a regent. ‘This office was at first 
exercised by Heera Singh, who, however, in a 
few weeks was compelled to oppose nearly as 
many confederacies designed to hurl him from 
his post. Thrice he was successful; but the 
fourth time, the intrigues of the queen-mother 
organized a party which sent him to join the 
shades of the many princes and rajahs whom 
the same ambition had destroyed. The present 
minister, or rather regent, is Jowahir Singh, the 
successful rival of Heera; but he has already 
two formidable opponents. 

Such is the actual position of affairs in the 
unfortunate monarchy of Runjeet. It is just 
what has been long foreseen, and long desired, 
by many of our Indian functionaries. Scinde 
must not be alone; she must be joined, for good 
or evil, by the Punjaub. The one without the 
other looks foolish. What! stop short of the 
Indus on any point? As well tell Frenchmen 
to stop short of the Rhine. There will be 
soon ‘an interference’’ in the affairs of the 
Punjaub; this interference will give rise to 
certain conditions; and when they are dis- 
regarded (as they surely will be) a second 
Napier will soon be found to complete 
the work of the first. Nepaul may then be 
manceuyred, for it borders the Himalayan chain, 
a natural boundary like the Indus. And thus it 
is all the world ‘over. While John Bull is 
measuring the distance between the Indus and 
the Himalaya, his kinsman, Jonathan, faithful 
to the same glorious policy, is mentally dividing 
into states and territories the vast regions between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Nicaragua; and Monsieur, 
not to be outdone by either, is preparing to lay 
one hand on the Rhine, another on Mount Atlas! 
Between two such rogues, as the first and last 
of the three, poor old Mehemet Ali may look 
about him: probably Egypt will soon be as 
much an eye-sore to one of them, as Hanover is 
to Prussia. 

Not only does the Punjaub produce all that 
can be found in other parts of India, but it 1s 
admirably situated for trade. The transit duties 
on merchandise, to and from Affghanistan, form 
no inconsiderable branch of revenue. And it 
has long been celebrated for its own manufac- 
tures. Its silks, cottons, leather, arms, and 
shawls (the two last chiefly confined to Cash- 
mere) surpass, in workmanship, similar articles 
in other parts of India. The climate, too, 8 
more salubrious—the thermometer not rising s¢ 
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<a by twenty degrees as in other parts ; and 
in the winter season (especially in Cashmere, 

4 on the hilly districts) sometimes falling to 
the freezing point. The army is large, amounting 
to about 70,000 regulars, and 40,000 irregulars, 
drilled and disciplined after the European man- 
ner. And large it need be, if it were only to 
keep down the ryots (the poor cultivators of the 
wl), who are sadly oppressed. The European 

nave 
<n are not liked by the natives : indeed 
they are not fond of subordination to anybody, 
and still less of the severe discipline necessary 
to form steady troops. But another class of 
yarriors has yet to be noticed :— 

«Jn addition to the regular and irregular army the 
Lahore government has also in its pay a body of irre- 
nilar cavalry (to the number of between two and 
three thousand) called Akalees, They are religious 
fanatics, who acknowledge no ruler or laws but their 


should they happen to be in the humour for it, Run- 
jeet Singh himself having on more than one occasion 
narrowly escaped assassination by them. ‘They are 
without any exception the most insolent and worth- 
less race of people under the sun. They move about 


constantly armed to the teeth, insulting everybody | 
they meet, particularly Europeans, and it is not an | 


uncommon thing to see them riding about with a 


drawn sword in each hand, two more in their belt, a | 


matehlock at their back, and three or four quoits 
fastened round their turbans. The quoit is an arm 

liar to this race of people: it is a steel ring, 
varying from six to nine inches in diameter, and 
about an inch in breadth, very thin, and the edges 
ground very sharp: they throw it with more force 
than dexterity, but not so (as alleged) as to be able 
to lop off a limb at sixty or eighty yards, In gencral, 
the bystanders are in greater danger than the object 
simed at, Runjeet Singh did much towards reducing 
this worthless race of people to a state of subjection, 
but he only partially succeeded, and latterly they 
have become more intolerant than ever. They, how- 
ever, fight with desperation, and are always employed 
upon the most dangerous service.” 

The military officers, viz. the sirdars, or ter- 
ritorial chiefs, are born to command; and what 
is worse, they are also the only judges in their 
respective districts. In this respect, they re- 
semble ourfeudal lords of yore. They are almost 
universally charged with tyranny and corrup- 
tio; and we have no reason to doubt its truth. 
Most of the penalties consist in fines—a rich 
harvest for these functionaries; but sometimes 
mutilation is adopted—though not, as we may 
readily conceive, in regard to delinquents who 
have the means of bribing the judge. 

The population of the Punjaub (including 
Cashmere ) has been estimated at about 5,000,000 
by European travellers; by the natives at con- 
siderably more. They may be divided into 
Hindoos and Mohammedans—the former 
being in the proportion of three to one, and, 
at the same time, better formed and more 
muscular, from the superiority of their diet over 
that of their brethren in other parts of the pen- 
insula, Yetthat dietis simple; rice and attah, 


akind of coarse flour, are its basis ; but they | 
do not scruple to add fowls, fish, and sometimes | 
“Good | 


mutton, with spices and condiments. 
eating requires good drinking ;” and the Sikhs 
drink to excess, Old Runjeet was such a “lion” 
over his cups, that — one European officer 


could rival him. Other habits, equal!y revolting, | 


degrade the Sikh. “The Cashmerian,” says 
our author, “is not a whit better: he is a liar 
and a juggler, selfish, superstitious, ignorant, 
dishonest, and false.” 
appear to be redeemed by any virtues, unless 

s-giving to religious impostors be called one. 

The religion of the Sikhs is somewhat 
curious :— 


“The Sikh religion does not boast of a very high 


antiquity, Preyious to the close of the fifteenth cen- | 


been of great use to the Maharajahs ; | 


think nothing of robbery, or even murder, | 


These defects do not | 
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| tury, the whole of the people inhabiting the Punjaub 
| were either followers of Hindooism, devoutly heliev- 
| ing in the mythology which, to the present moment, 
is held in reverence by the millions spread over Bri- 
tish India, or disciples of Mahomed from conviction, 


conquerors. But in the early part of the eighteenth 
century arose one of those remarkable men who, in 


all ages and countries, have been destined by the | 


simplest means—the mere effort of mind—to eficct 
a complete reform in the principles and practices of 
religious faith. Nanac Shah, the son of a salt mer- 
chant in a very small way of business, and from his 
childhood a devout Hindoo, became at a very early 


commercial life, to apply the capital with which he 


had been provided, to the relief of wandering faquirs. | 


He was then sent to attend upon cattle in the fields, 
but this did not prevent his practising austerities, and 
leading a life of such remarkable purity that people 
of rank did homage to him, and urged his father to 
put him again into business. It was, however, all in 
, vain. Nothing could conquer his utter disregard of 
; worldly goods. He gave to the poor all that he 
| earned, and at length formally renounced secular 
| occupations and became a faquir, wandering over 
India and teaching the doctrines which his reflective 


satisfied him had their foundation in truth. The 
unity and omnipresence of God were the tenets he 


enforced; and the immediate object which his teach- | 


ing professed to have was to reconcile the conflicting 
| faiths of the Hindoo and the Mahomedan. An 
enemy of discord, he treated the convictions of others 
with great deference, though he firmly maintained 


course of teaching with an extremely simple and de- 
vout manner of life, he neither created cabals among 


enemies and persecutors. The result was a very ex- 
tensive conversion of his countrymen from the Brah- 
minical and Mahomedan religions to a belief in pure 
deism. The new disciples of Nanae called them- 
selycs Siths—a term derived from the Sanscrit, and 
applicable to the followers of any particular teacher. 
It has remained with the people to this moment. At 
length, after a few years spent in pilgrimages and 
peregrinations even to Mecca and Medina, Nanac 
committed his views and opinions to paper, produc- 
ing a book of instructions to his followers which was 
multiplied by the agency of the Pundits, who, before 
the printing press found its way to India, subsisted 
by transcribing sacred works. Nanac’s last journey 
was from Mooltan to Kinterpore on the banks of 
Ravee, where he died, after giving proofs of Divine 
confidence by the performance of what the people 
supposed to be miracles. Nanac was succeeded in 
the office of teacher of the new doctrines by a low 
caste man, named Lehara, who had long been his 
most faithful and attached servant and disciple, and 
to whom he bequeathed his mantle and the title or 
name of Argad. Argad lived but a short time, and 
was in like manner succeeded by a menial of the 
name of Amera Dos. Both of these men advanced 
the interests of the Sikh religion by their piety and 
austerities, and were further aided in the work of 
proselytism by sundry fortunate accidents, which im- 





ment of the immediate patronage of the Almighty.” 

The new religion was not always propagated 
peacefully. On the violent death of Arjunmal, 
the fifth spiritual head of the sect, who beth 


; enlarged and improved the system of Nanac, | 
the duty of revenging his death on the hostile | },5),0rs must have our good wishes. 
Mohammedans devolved on his son and suc- | 
On both sides the war | 
was conducted with great bitterness; and the | 


cessor, Har Govind. 


feeling has been perpetuated to the present day. 
| About the middle of the last century Guru 
Govind was the acknowledged successor of 
Nanac; and he, too, made considerable additions 
to the Grant’h, or recognized canon of the 
sect. The following are some of its precepts :— 
“There is no God but one God. A hundred 
| thousand of Mahomets, a million of Bralimas, Vish- 
nus, and a hundred thousand Ramas stand at the 


mind, and possibly a share of that inspiration which | 
we believe to have animated other great reformers, | 


that they were founded in error; and coupling this | 


the people whom he visited, nor raised up personal | 





pressed the people with a confidence in their enjoy- | 





gate of the Most High. These all perish. God 
alone is immortal. 


* God made all men alike. He created no dis- 


| tinctions of caste; therefore are all such divisions 
| offensive to the Most High. 
or the proselyting influence of Persian and Afghan | 


“ The worship of idols is offensive to the Supreme 
Power ; therefore all ceremonies in which such false 
worship is encouraged are forbidden. * * 

“ Charity to the poor, and most especially to those 
who devote themselves to a holy life, is acceptable to 
the Most High. 

“Tt is lawful to bear arms in defence of the Khalsa 
or Sikh commonwealth, and neither to lament the 


| | loss of life nor property in the maintenance of the 
age strongly imbued: with a sense of the virtue of | 
charity, and did not scruple, when launched into a | 


cause of religion. 

“It is lawful to encourage proselytism and to ad- 
mit as disciples of the Sikh religion those who sin- 
cerely abjure the errors of their ancient faith.” 

Unfortunately, however, some of the worst 
parts of Hindoo practice and belief are engrafted 
on the originally simple creed of the Sikhs. 
Among them is Suttecism. Thus, on the death 
of Runjeet Singh,— 

“ The funeral obsequies of this extraordinary man 
were too remarkable not to be mentioned here. 
Upon his death being made public, the whole of the 
Sikh Sirdars at Lahore, assembled todo honour to 
his suttee, and four of his favourite queens, together 
with seven female slaves, having, in conformity with 
the horrible practice of the country, expressed their 
intention of burning themselves upon his funeral pile, 
preparations were immediately made for the solem- 
nity. It is said that much dissuasion is exercised in 
cases of suttee; ostensibly such may be the case; 
but in private, every argument to the contrary is 
made use of by the relatives of the wretched victim, 
and the promise once given cannot be retracted. A 
street ofa double line of infantry having been formed, 
the procession proceeded at a slow pace to its desti- 
nation, only a quarter of a mile distant, and within 
the precincts of the palace. The corpse of the late 
Maharajah, placed upon a splendidly gilt car, con- 
structed in the form of a ship, with sails of gilt 
cloth to waft him (according to native superstition) 


| into paradise, was borne upon the shoulders of 
| soldiers, preceded by a body of native musicians 
| playing their wild and melancholy airs. 
| queens dressed in their most sumptuous apparel, 
| then followed, each in a separate gilt chair, borne 


His four 


upon the shoulders of their attendants ; the female 
slaves following on foot. Before each of the queens 
was carried a large mirror, and gilt parasol, the em- 
blems of their rank. After them came the successor 
to the throne, the Maharajah Kurruck Singh, attend- 
ed by the whole of the Sikh Sirdars, barefooted, and 
clothed in white ; none but persons of noble rank 
being permitted to join the procession. To the last 
moment of this terrible sacrifice, the queens exhi- 
bited the most perfect equanimity ; far from evincing 
any dread of the terrible death which awaited them, 
they appeared in a high state of excitement, and 
ascended the funeral pile with alacrity. The slaves 
also appeared perfectly resigned, but less enthusiastic. 
The body of the Maharajah having been placed upon 
the pile, his queens seated themselves around it, when 
the whole were covered over with a canopy of the 
most costly Kashmir shawls. The Maharajah Kur- 
ruck Singh then taking a lighted torch in his hand, 
pronounced a short prayer, set fire to the pile, and in 
an instant the whole mass, being composed of very 
ignitible material, was in flames. The noise from 
the fom-toms (drums) and shouts of the spectators 
immediately drowned any exclamation from the 
wretched victims.” 

Any revolution likely to put an end to such 





The Poets and Poetry of Europe. By Henry W. 
Longfellow. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 
Tuis very handsome volume, of nearly 800 
pases, printed in double column, is, neverthe- 
ess, not so extensive in its objects as either the 


title would imply or the space might have 


afforded. It is neither a critical examination of 
the poetry of Europe, nor a comprehensive view 
over its entire field by means even of specimens, 
It is merely an attempt, as the author expresses 
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it, to bring together, into a compact and con- 
venient form, as large an amount as possible of 
those English translations which are scattered 
through many volumes, and are not easily ac- 
cessible to the general reader : andthe materials 
so brought together are arranged simply ac- 
cording to their dates. One obvious defect of 
a plan like this, is a glaring disproportion in the 
parts—exhibiting, of course, the relative dimen- 
sions of the general subject as falsified by the 
various caprices and circumstances that may 
have governed the eclecticism of translators. 
In other words, we have the substitution of 
accident for principle in the determination of 
the features that compose the poetical whole of 
this volume; and, instead of a selection by the 
editor himself, according to some pre-arranged 
and consistent idea, an assemblage of selections, 
sage over by a variety of thoughts, influenced 
y distinct circumstances, in many cases not in- 
dicating even the value of the individual author, 
and not, therefore, to be gathered into a corpus 
which can represent the comparative worth or 
beauty of them all. The title of a poem toa 
— in this volume is simply that of having 
een translated; of two pieccs of unequal 
value by the same author, or by different 
authors, the translated would be taken, and the 
untranslated left— wherever the excess of 
value might lie. One of the inconsistencies 
into which the author is hereby led, has 
been stated by himself—apparently without his 
perceiving it. ‘In order,” he says, “to render 
the literary history of the various countries as 
complete as the materials and the limits of a 
single volume would allow, an author of no 
great note has sometimes been admitted, or a 
oem which aseverer taste would have excluded.” 
ow, where completeness was necessarily ex- 
cluded by the very conditions under which the 
author wrought, not only could there be no good 
reason for an attempt at its mere approximation 
by a sacrifice of taste,—but the very fact is an 
evil in itself, beyond the offence against critical 
sentiment, by seeming to assume completeness 
as an element of adesign necessarily incomplete. 
‘That the whole of the editor’s outline is not 
filled up even according to the design sketched 
by himself, is explained by an intelligible reason; 
though even in giving it, he seems again to 
assert the intention of such an excursion over 
the entire field of European Poetry as could not, 
unfortunately, be executed by the help of the 
rinciple which he has chosen. The languages 
rom which he offers translations are ten :—the six 
Gothic languages of the North of Europe—Anglo- 
Saxon, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, German 
and Dutch; and the four Latin languages of the 
South—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
“In order,” he says, ‘to make the work fulfil 
entirely the promise of its title, the Celtic and 
Sclavonic, as well as the Turkish and Romaic, 
should have been introduced; but with these I 
am not acquainted—and I, therefore, leave them 
to some other hand, hoping that ere long a 
volume may be added to this, which shall em- 
brace all the remaining European tongues.” 
But one very curious feature of incompleteness 
—the consequence of his principle—the editor 
does not allude to; and yet, it is such an ab- 
surdity that it might have served to test for him 
the weakness of the principle, by itself. Ina 
book exhibiting ‘Zhe Poets and Poetry of 
Europe,’ there is no evidence of that literature 
which is common to our countrymen and the 
author’s own. England aud America have no 


representatives at this congress of the immortals. 
Our island is blotted out of the poetical map of 
Europe. Shakespeare has no throne in Mr, 
Longfellow’s Valhalla of the Muses. The sin 
of these fallen angels of songis not deep enough 


clusion; it is merely that they did not need 
translation! While all the other specimens, 
which admit of it, are brought down to our own 
day, by virtue of that process, the English Muse 
is suffered no further than the dark times of the 
Anglo-Saxons,— because, after that, she appears 
in naturalibus, and rejects the garment which 
is the livery of this volume. Now, if the leading 
idea of the book had been to exhibit the capacity 
of this instrument, translation,—rather than the 
nature and value of the materials on which it 
had to work,—it would have been necessary to 
exclude English poetry, which could not help 
that design. But where, in the higher intention 
of displaying the marvels of the poetic world, 
translation was the accident by which alone, in 
a majority of the cases, this could be effected 
for the general public, there could yet be no 
reason for omitting the rich ores that our par- 
ticular region yields, simply because they could 
be had without that agency and free from that 
alloy. In Mr. Longfellow’s scheme, the minor 
is put for the major; the poetry is made for the 
translation, not the translation for the poetry. 
He reminds us of the class of gastronomers who 
love the venison for the sake of the currant jelly. 

The poetical portion of the volume is accom- 
panied by Introductions, historical rather than 
critical, and Biographical Notices, from the pen 
of the editor. The Biographies are meagre 
enough—though, perhaps, as particular as the 
plan required or admitted; and the Introduc- 
tions, without containing anything that strikes 
us as new, have brought together a number 
of curious particulars—somewhat desultory in 
their arrangement, but throwing both pleasant 
and useful lights on the matter in hand. For 
reference on the more ancient and less familiar 
= of the subject, the volume will be a useful 

elp to the English reader; anda short speci- 
men of the author’s manner will convince the 
former that the references to it which he may 
desire to make will be pleasantly met :— 

“A national literature is @ subject which should 
always be approached with reverence. It is difficult 
to comprehend fully the mind of a nation; even 
when that nation still lives, and we can visit it,—and 
its present history, and the lives of men we know, 
help us to a comment on the written text. But here 
the dead alone speak. Voices, half understood ; 
fragments of song, ending abruptly, as if the poet 
had sung no farther, but died with these last words 
upon his lips; homilies, preached to congregations 
that have been asleep for many centuries; lives of 
saints, who went to their reward long before the world 
began to scoff at sainthood ; and wonderful legends, 
once believed by men, and now, in this age of wise 
children, hardly credible enough for a nurse’s tale ; 
nothing entire, nothing wholly understood, and no 
farther comment or illustration than may be drawn 
from an isolated fact found in an old chronicle, or 
perchance a rude illumination in an old manuscript! 
Such is the literature we have now to consider. 
Such fragments and mutilated remains has the 
human mind left of itself, coming down through the 
times of old, step by step, and every step a century. 
Old men and venerable accompany us through the 
past; and, pausing at the threshold of the present, 
they put into our hands, at parting, such written re- 
cords of themselves as they have. We should receive 
these things with reverence. We should respect old 
age.” 

In the future volume for completing the sub- 
ject, which Mr. Longfellow invokes, we trust 
some supplementary ere may be made for 
a restoration of the deposed poetry of modern 
England and America. 





Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, with 
Appendices, 1844, 2 vols. 

Although we have no “ Minister of Public Instruc- 

tion,” specially charged (as in France) to conduct 

and superintend the great work of National Educa- 





to reconcile our sense to the justice of this ex- 


tion, yet the Lords composing the Committee of 


Council on Education have so m F 
power vested in them by A Rowen ete 
— ‘eens in the official Reports of their 
It is desirable to bear in mind, th 
Parliamentary grant for the promoti 
in a Britain was first voted in the 
until the session of 1839, wasadminist . 

of the Treasury. In 1839 the Seat een 
cil on Education was created, and since that vied 
170,0007. have been granted. This fund, we com * 
been devoted almost exclusively to the erection of 
school buildings, and very recently of schechnnsten? 
houses—in aid of local efforts, so as at all times t 
stimulate the contributions of charitable individuals 
and societies, and never to supersede such exertions 
Since 1839-40, 430,0006/. exclusive of the sum of 
170,0001. contributed by Parliament, has been ex- 
pended in the erection of schools and schoolmasters’ 
houses. During six years preceding 1839-40, the 
Treasury had devoted 20,000/. perannum to similar 
objects; and the sum thus expended represents a 
combined outlay from public and private sources in 
six years, from 1833 to 1839, of upwards of 400.0007 
So that, since the year 1833-4, the Government has 
contributed 290,000/. to promote public education in 
Great Britain; and these grants have been met by 
contributions from the public, amounting to between 
800,000/. and 900,000/.: and thus, in the course of 
the last eleven years, upwards of one million sterling 
has been devoted to the erection of school-buildings, 
under the superintendence, and with the aid of public 
departments. The Committee of Council have been 
extremely careful that this large outlay should be 
productive of permanent advantage; and have in- 
variably required “ That the plans and specifications 
of the school-buildings thus erected should be sub- 
mitted to them, in order that substantial and conve- 
nient structures only might be built with aid from 
the public funds. The titles of the sites, and the 
school deeds by which the buildings are secured in trust 
for the education of the children of the poor, have 
been examined by counsel,and parchment copiesof the 
deeds are deposited in the Council Office.” The 
inspection of schools was likewise founded, for the 
purpose of ascertaining by personal visits that the 
various grants of money are faithfully and judiciously 
applied. The Inspectors are public servants, and are 
paid by a Parliamentary grant. 

The “Statistics of Applications for Aid from Par- 
liamentary Grant in 1843-4” occupy 160 pages of 
the Minutes: and we have to complain that no ana- 
lysis of these tables is appended, by which we may 
at once be put in possession of the most interesting 
returns. We have, however, added together the 
figures in the columns, and find, that during the 
above years there were 540 applications for grants; 
69,6031. 18s. 3d. was granted; and the number of 
children to be provided for in the schools, at six 
square feet for each child, amounted to 108,396. 
442 applications were for the erection of National 
schools, masters’ and mistresses’ residences, &c., 18 
for the erection of schools under the direction of the 
British and Foreign School Society, 12 for Scotch 
schools, 2 for Church schools, and 1 for a Wesleyan 
school. 56 applications were for additions and alter- 
ations, and in 29 cases the description of school is 
not specified. The Tables also furnish detailed in- 
formation relative to the number and condition of 
trustees; extent of school sites and play-grounds; 
the population of the districts in which the schools 
are to be erected; the endowments in the districts, 
and the existing schools already endowed. We shall 
now briefly notice the amount and method of instruc- 
tion recommended by the Council. =] 

The Committee of Council “ are strongly of opinion 
that no plan of education ought to be encouraged in 
which intellectual instruction is not subordinate to 
the regulation of the thoughts and habits of the 
children by the doctrines and precepts of revealed 
religion.” ve 

In the Elementary Schools, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and in some instances vocal music, are 
taught. It appears, that although the Council do not 
positively recommend any distinct method of instruc- 
tion, nor have the Inspectors any authority “ to inter- 
fere with the discipline, management, or instruction 
of a school, yet, we find under the head of “ Minute 
on Methods of teaching Reading, Writing, am 


at the annual 
on of education 
year 1833, and, 
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Vocal Music, published by direction of the Committee 
of Council on Education,” a strong leaning in favour 
f what is styled “ The methods of a synthetic or 
7 nstructive character,” as the following passage testi- 
. ._“The Committee of Council, having recog- 
sized the general prevalence of the synthetic or con- 
structive methods of instruction in elementary schools 
in Protestant Europe, have deemed it desirable to 
furnish the schoolmasters and promoters of schools 
in this country, with examples of the application 
of such methods in three departments of instruction, 
yiz.: reading, writing, and vocal music.” . ; 

A Letter Case, or Reading Machine, which is 
ysed in Germany and Holland, is reeommended. In 
the Manual published by the Council a description 
of thismachine, with the method of employing it in 
the instruction of a class, will be found; and it is 
stated, that “it is very desirable that it should be 
introduced into schools wherever the lesson books 
are used.” 

The Committee approve the method of M. Mul- 
hiuser, of Geneva, for teaching writing. This con- 
sists in “the decomposition of the written characters 





struction in the elementary schools of England, and 
of introducing such improvements as might be sug- 
gested by his own taste and skill. The volumes 
before us contain schedules of the apparatus for 
elementary schools, with a specification of prices, and 
the names and addresses of the publishers. 

We observe that considerable attention is paid to 
warming and ventilation. On this important subject 
the committee say: “The warming and ventilation of 
theschool-roomsand of theschool-masters’ apartments 
deserve great attention, as questionsaffecting the health 
of the children, and economical management. The 
summer temperature of a room warmed by the ther- 
mometer stove, and the atmosphere of which is con- 
stantly refreshed by the supply of pure air equal to 
that corrupted by respiration, is the source of sensa- 
tions entirely new in their character, and which 
afford a full compensation for the absence of the 
beautiful object of a bright fire. The adoption of 
more scientific methods of warming and ventilating 


| rooms in which children are educated throughout 


into their elements, and the classification of these | 


elements, so that they may be presented to the child 
in the order of their simplicity, and that it may copy 
each of them separately. The synthesis, or recom- 
position of these elements into letters and words, is 
the process by which the child learns to write. He 
combines the forms which he has learned to imitate. 
He recognizes each separate simple form in the most 
dificult combinations, and, if he errs, is immediately 
able to correct the fault. If the master himself 
inadvertently commits a blunder, the child will often 
rectify it without hesitation, The method enables 
the child to determine, with ease, the height, breadth, 
and inclination of every part of every letter. It 
vould obviously be difficult to do this by rules alone, 
and such rules would not be easily understood by 
children, and would not be remembered without 
much effort. The method leads the children to the 
results described by practical expedients, and such 
rules as are desirable to rationalize these expedients 
are easily remembered as appendages to that which 
is recorded in the child's experience though the rules 
vould probably be forgotten if such practical demon- 
strations did not precede them.” Our readers are 
aware that a great impulse has been given to the 
cultivation of vocal music amongst the working classes 
by the Committee, as the choral concerts in Exeter 
Hall attest. Under the head of “ Prefatory Minute 
relating to a Manual of Vocal Music” we find the 
following passage :—* Though vocal music has been 
hitherto comparatively neglected in the elementary 
schools of England, there is sufficient evidence that 
the natural genius of the people would reward a care- 
fulcultivation. In the northern counties of England, 
choral singing has long formed the chief rational 
amusement of the manufacturing population. The 
weavers of Lancashire and Yorkshire have been 
famed for their acquaintance with the great works of 
Handel and Haydn, with the part music of the old 
English school, and those admirable old English 
songs, the music of which it is desirable to restore to 
common use.” ‘ The manufacturing population of 
Norfolk, in like manner, has shown taste in the culti- 
vation of vocal music, and has rendered service in 
the production of the oratorios, sung at the festivals 
for which Norwich has been celebrated. Similar 
evidences of the native genius of the people are 
tattered over different parts of England. Among 
the lower portion of the middle classes, the formation 


and rapid success of choral and harmonic societies is 


one of the most pleasing characteristics of the recent 
improvement of the class of apprentices, foremen, and 
attendants in shops, who, a century ago, were (espe- 
tially inthe metropolis) privileged outlaws in society.” 

The Council, being extremely anxious to adopt 
‘ome great national scheme of vocal education, 
directed their secretary to collect from those parts 
of Europe where vocal music was cultivated, copies 
ofall the manuals and books in general use. These 
Were carefully examined, and the result was that the 
Hynthetic method appeared to be developed with the 
greatest skill and care in the work published by M. 
Wilhelm, under the sanction of the Minister of Public 
en in Paris, and the Committee confided to 
rg Hullah, in communication with their secretary, 

¢ duty of adapting the method to the state of in- 








the country, is, however, a subject of such grave 
importance as affecting the public health, that the 
promoters of schools ought to be guided in the 
selection of these means by purely rational con- 
siderations.” 

The first volume contains a number of plans of 
school-houses, with sections exhibiting the necessary 
fittings, &c., all of which will be found interesting 
and probably useful to persons engaged in the 
establishment of schools. 

The second volume is entirely taken up by the 
Reports of the Inspectors of Schools. These reports 
are drawn up in so unconnected a manner as to 
render it difficult to convey to our readers any pre- 
cise idea of the state of education, and of the various 
schools established for the children of the working 
classes throughout Great Britain. Inthe Report on 
281 schools in the southern district, the Inspector 
states, that “the prospects for education must be 
regarded as encouraging. Many in the higher classes, 
and the clergy generally, take, year by year, an in- 
creasing interest in the condition of schools, and 
spend more of their time and labour therein. I have 
also met with some very gratifying instances of per- 
sons in the middle ranks of society, of farmers, 
tradespeople and artisans, being deeply interested in 
the prosperity of schools for the poor.” He, how- 
ever, goes on to say, “that very much remains to be 
done,” and, that “the great want is that of properly 
trained teachers; and to secure these, we must not 
only extend and improve the efficiency of our 
training schools, but we must also with ear- 
nestness, supplicate the landowners to make sacri- 
fices for the payment of proper salaries to teachers.” 
In the eastern district the Inspector admits that, 
from the statements contained in his Report, 
“no conclusive inferences can be drawn as to the 
general condition and progress of the education of 
the poor.” It would, therefore, be useless to attempt 
to cite any of his remarks. In the western district, 
the Inspector states, that “elementary education in 
the West of England, especially in the agricultural 
districts, is, to a considerable extent, in an unsatis- 
factory state; at the same time, there appears to be 
a general desire of improvement, which excites hopes 
that we may generally attain to a better state of 
things.” 

Inthe Midland district, 176 schools were visited,and 
out of the 11,782 children contained in these schools, 
the Inspector states “the knowledge of 5,805 does not 
extend beyond the letters of the alphabet and mono- 
syllables, and that 2,026 only can read the Scriptures 
with ease and correctness, being 1 in every 5, or more 
nearly 5 in 27. That, on a probable calculation, out 
of every 100 children who leave these schools an- 
nually, 75 are unable to read the Word of God with 
ease and correctness, and 24 of these know only 
the letters of the alphabet and monosyllables; that 
50 of them have received no instruction whatever in 
penmanship, and 80 have not advanced in arithmetic 
as far as the compound rules.” This is, it must be 
confessed, rather a dreary picture of the state of 
education in the midland parts of England. In the 
Northern district, the Inspector reports the state of 
education to be but indifferent: he states that “ out 
of 136 cases, in only 33 do the trustees of the school 
ever meet for the purpose of inquiry into its progress.” 
He, also, complains of the irregularity of attendance, 








and ascribes this chiefly to the indifference, rather 
than to the poverty of the parents. The Report on 
Elementary Education in Scotland scarcely conveys 
a better account than the preceding, for it states that 
in the 790 parishes, which transmitted returns out 
of the total number of 922 in Scotland, “there are 
not less than 329 localities, which are without the 
benefit of schools of any description, and where, in 
the opinion of the ministers, it is desirable that schools 
should be established.” 

It is thus apparent, that although much has been 
done, and much is doing, towards the promotion of 
National Education, still very much remains to be 
done. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Benevolence in Punishment ; or, Transportation made 
Reformatory.—The object of this book is to reform 
the convicts in our penal colonies. The matter is 
certainly of great importance. At this moment we 
have fifty thousand fellow-countrymen groaning in 
vice and misery, and every year five thousand are 
added to the survivors. To reclaim a great propor- 
tion of them, so far at least as to make them sensible 
of their past errors and crimes, and sorry for them, is 
the duty of the State and of the community, especially 
as both neglected the prior and more important duty 
of preventing evils which they now punish. In all 
countries, society at large, in its treatment of the un- 
fortunate, has laid itself open to severe reprehension, 
—no society more than our own. If instruction, 
literary, moral, and religious, had been provided for 
our poor population, we should not have been com- 
pelled to punish and to support either fifty thousand 
or a tenth of the number. Ignorance is the founda- 
tion of crime. Destitution will indeed also lead to 
it; but even destitution might have been, to a great 
extent, prevented, by a judicious plan of emigration, 
which would have cost infinitely less than our prisons 
at home, and transportation to colonies so distant. 
The first of these evils, viz., the absence of suitable 
instruction, the author touches earnestly and fre- 
quently, with all the zeal of a good and enlightened 
man; and he is still more diffuse on the acknow- 
ledged evils of convict management. He fears that 
under the present system there is no encouragement 
to reformation, nay, that the means of reformation 
are absolutely withheld. Thus when criminals are 
restored to the mother country, they are restored 
more criminal than when they left it. This con- 
sideration appeals loudly to our interests. The most 
criminal are sensible of kindness, capable of grati- 
tude. Show them that virtue is for their own in- 
terest; evince a true interest (not a cold, official, 
paradoxical interest) in their reformation; and set 
before them a reward for good conduct,—do this, 
and the vilest will be softened, impressed, and made 
useful. In the appendix are some excellent sugges- 
tions “ on the management of transported criminals,” 
from an unpublished pamphlet of Captain Macono- 
chie, R.N., long resident in Norfolk Island, and 
studiously attentive to the subject. The whole book 
is well deserving attention. 

Exercises in Logic ; designed for the use of Students 
in Colleges, by J. T. Gray, Ph.D.—* The following 
little work,” says the author, “ makes no pretensions 
to any other originality than that of plan. It has 
been prepared under the conviction that a practical 
skill in logic can only be attained by a practical 
acquaintance with its rules.” This is true enough ; 
and we are glad to see a plain intelligible manual on 
the subject placed within the reach of the young, 
Logic, when properly directed, is of paramount im- 
portance; and sorry are we to see it so generall 
neglected. As an exercise of the mental faculties, it 
is equal to the mathematics, and more useful. Its 
utility indeed is universal in the pursuit and appre- 
ciation of truth. It is, above all, useful to an author ; 
it gives a force to his statements, especially when he 
reasons, that nothing else can give. “Sytogismus 
assensum constringit,” says Lord Bacon; and no 
truth can be greater. It not only proves a thing to 
be true, but it forces your very opponent to acknow- 
ledge it isso. Unless accompanied, however, by a 
respectable portion of metaphysical knowledge, it is 
of little value ; and the absence of this union will 
account for the rarity of good logicians. We must 
add, that this volume is too brief. Should a second 
edition be called for, we hope it will be enlarged, 
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The Principles of the Book: of Common Prayer Con- 
sidered, by the Rev. J. E. Bennett, M.A.—This is a 
High Chirch book—the book, in fact, ofa moderate 
Puseyite, or if the author pleases, an Anglo-Catholic; 
but for all that, it is a book which churchmen of the 
old school will read with pleasure, and perhaps with 
advantage. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s opinions on some points, nobody will deny that 
he gives a tolerably impartial history of the Common 
Prayer Book, and that he is everywhere earnest for 
the good, both of his church in particular, and of 
religion in general. In the expression of all his 
sentiments, he is fearless. ‘Thus, when speaking of 
subdividing parishes, where they happen to be (as 
they often are) too large, and of the reply invariably 
made by parties interested, “ We cannot touch the 
vested rights of the rector or patron,” he indignantly 
adds, “ The amount of fees and pecuniary composi- 
tion, is set in the balance against the salvation of 
souls, The poor and ignorant surely have a vested 
interest in the ministrations of the Church. Why 
should we not consider their vested rights as well as 
our own?” “There is, to be sure,” he tells us, “ one 
noble exception,” the vicar of Leeds, who has sur- 
rendered half his income to increase the number of 
ministers in his parish. “ But,” he asks, “who has 
followed him?’ In another place, we are told that 
“ Dissent is owing to our clergy entering holy orders 
for the sake of emolument—te the buying and selling 
of spiritual offices,” &c. Again: “ It has been, and, 
perhaps, still is, the leading vice of the clergy, as well 
as the laity, to concentrate round themselves the 
mammon of unrighteousness, to do nothing and say 
nothing without respect to the gain which shall be 
produced thereby.” Nor is he less severe on the 
bishops, 

The Dissenter’s Plea for his Nonconformity, ex- 
hibited in a Course of Lectures on the Rise, Reign, 
Religion, and Ruin of Antichrist, by W. Jones, M.A. 
—Of Mr. Jones’s sincerity in this violent treatise 
against the Roman Catholics, no doubt can be en- 
tertained by anybody. He has passed, he tells us, 
his eightieth year, and at such an age it is time to 
be in earnest. Besides, a great part of his life has 
been devoted to the same cause—the exposure of 
that Church. Whether he has acted wisely in such 
a cause, is a different question. Perhaps, too, a less 
confident writer might have some misgivings whether 
such virulent invective be reconcileable with that 
apostolic injunction to charity so often quoted, yet 
so rarely practised; and still more, whether such 
violence alike of tone and temper are exactly befit- 
ting one who, in the course of things, must shortly 
appear before a different tribunal from that of 
Exeter Hall. But these are matters for his con- 
sideration, not ours. We do our duty in stating the 
design of his book (to examine it at length, is no part 
of our vocation), and with adding that it will be as 
acceptable to all bigots, as it will be painful to others 
who would wish to see “ peace and goodwill” take 
up their abode among men. 

Kilda’s Bridal; a Tale of the Western Isles, and 
other Poems, by S. Gasquoine.—A pretty enough 
poem in the style of Sir Walter Scott's ballad lyrics; 
but no man was ever great in anything by imitation. 
It is, however, permissible to the apprentice-poct, and 
indeed indicates the point of progress. We must 
wait, therefore, till the writer’s mind becomes matured, 
and his poetic exercises acquire a more original cha- 
racter, hefore we can decide on the amount of powcr 
which he possesses. 

A Cypress Wreath for an Infant’s Grave, by the 
Rev. J. Bruce.—The character of this work will be 
sufficiently indicated when we state that it is pre- 
ceded by an Essay on Infant Salvation. It is a 
compilation of serious pieces in relation to death in 
childhood. 

The Wisdom and Genius of Edmund Burke, by P. 
Burke, Esq.—Extracts from the writings and speeches 
of the great orator and statesman, with a summary 
of his life. The different subjects are classified into 
chapters, intended to present “a clear view of what 
was the luminous course of Burke’s action and 
thought.” The selection seems made with care and 
judgment, and asa book of reference will be valuable 
to the political student. 

Phreno-Mnemotechny; or, the Art of Memory, by F. 
Fauvel-Gouraud.—This is a series of lectures deliver- 
ed in New York and Philadelphia, on a new system 





of mnemonics, They are chiefly curious as the 
spoken composition of a Frenchman, after four years’ 
study in the English language. The advantages of 
an improved memory need no statement; but we 
have great doubts as to the benefits likely to result 
from any of the artificial systems ; however, the one 
here submitted proceeds on a principle of philoso- 
phical association, and is ingenious and elaborate. 

German University Education, by Walter C. Perry. 
—A little work containing some correct information 
on the arrangements and statistics of German Uni- 
versities, though it does not repay the compliment 
of Huber’s work on our Universities. Its statements 
are too concise to be interesting to the general 
reader. 

The History of the Conspiracy of Catiline, and of the 
Jugurthine War, translated by E. Peacock, M.A.—A 
faithful translation, which is saying a great decal. 
Though surprisingly literal, it does not want spirit, 
while it admirably preserves the manner of Sallust, 
—one of the most terse and thoughtful historians 
of antiquity. There is no other translation—as 
far at least as our experience goes—to be com- 
pared with this for fidelity, though there are some 
in more pompous language. It is the only one that 
should be read by a person unacquainted with the 
original. 

Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus ; Books I. II. III. 
Translated literally, §c. for the use and advantage of 
Students.—Of such books as this, (“ tip-books” as 
school-boys call them,) though they are generally 
used, we doubt the value. They may enable the boy 
to get easily through his lesson ; but they must leave 
him nearly as ignorant of a language as before he 
commenced, It is books like this that make sound 
scholarship almost unknown among us. 

A Prophecy concerning the Divinity of Christ, and 
his Atonement, &c. A Sermon, by C. W. Watl, D.D. 
—This Sermon, on a dark passage in the Psalms 
(ex. 3,) from the pen of so distinguished a writer as 
the professor of Hebrew in the University of Dublin, 
cannot fail to be read with interest by all biblical 
students. Pulpit addresses of so critical a nature, 
may, perhaps, be excused inan university ; but else- 
where they would be sadly out of place. The press, 
and the press alone, is the proper medium of their 
diffusion. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, by C. G. 
Zumpt, Ph.D. Translated from the ninth edition of 
the Original, by L. Schmitz, Ph.D., with numerous 
Additions and Corrections by the Author.—This is a 
new translation of the best Latin grammar in exist- 
ence. Kenrick’s translation was taken from the 
third edition of the original, though from time to 
time enlarged, and corrected, as new editions ap- 
peared ; the present is from the ninth; and con- 
tains additions and corrections never published 
in Germany, and now incorporated, for the first 
time, in this translation. If no improvements 
had been made by the author between the third 
and ninth editions, a new translation would not 
have been required ; but the whole life of Professor 
Zumpt has been one of progress in the study of 
Latin construction; and every succeeding edition 
bore testimony both to his ardour and to his success 
in tracing the more recondite relations of the Jan- 
guage. For his own reputation, it was very natural 
that he should wish them to be incorporated with all 
future editions of the English translation—he, there- 
fore, co-operated with the present translator, by MS, 
communications founded on the points which have 
struck him since the publication of the ninth German 
edition. The result is a work which ought to be in 
the library of—not only every Latin student, but 
every Latin scholar. 
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THE OLDEST WOOD ENGRAVING WITII A DATE. 

Ir will, doubtless, be in the recollection of our 
readers, that towards the close of last year [Athen 
No. 891] we published an account, which reached i 
from a correspondent in Brussels, of the discovery ¢f 
a wood engraving at Malines, bearing the date of the 
year 1418. A full description of the subject of the 
engraving accompanied the account, but the oppor- 
tunity having since been afforded us of acquiring a 
fac-simile of the engraving,—executed with the utmost 
fidelity by M.Severyns, of Brussels,—we have thought 
it desirable to republish it in the Atheneum, that those 
who take an interest in the early history of wood 
engraving may compare it with the St. Christopher, 
hitherto supposed to be the oldest impression from a 
wood block bearing a date, and satisfy themselves of 
the character of art which assigns this earlier engray- 
ing to the same period, though earlier by five years, 

Such as are conversant with the history of wood 
engraving do not require to be told in what direction 
to turn to find copies of the St. Christopher ; but we 
may remind them that a very beautiful one was given 
with our notice of Mr. Jackson's ‘ Treatise on Wood 
Engraving. [Athen, No. 601.] Mr. Ottley, Dibdin, 
and all other writers, have treated of the St. Chris. 
topher as of the oldest wood engraving extant with 
a date, and beyond that cate, rescarch has, up to the 
hour of the present discovery, been unavailing. 

Much has been conjectured, and not a little as- 
serted, in regard to more ancient specimens of wood 
engraving than the St. Christopher: but conjecture, 
however ingenious, and assertion, however bold, have 
failed alike to demonstrate infallibly the existence of 
a wood-cut anterior to the year 1423. That such 
existed there was little doubt ; but, as M. de Reiffen- 
berg has said, in discussing this identical question, 
the style and manner which indicate a period cannot 
be held conclusive for fixing the precise year in which 
a work of art was executed. What was demanded 
for the St. Christopher, and, after all, never with 
held, was that no wood engraving hearing an carlier 
date was known. It remained for the accident of 
last year to determine positively that which hitheito 
had been only supposition, and to antedate by five 
years the invention of this style of art. A similar 
accident may one day put us in possession of an im- 
pression from a wood block carlier than 1418; but 
for the same reason that the St. Christopher has until 
now been considered the first, the Malines print must 
rank henceforward as the earliest known. 

Of the manner of its discovery we have already 
spoken ;—the style in which it is engrave d is appa- 
rent from the copy now before us. It is only nece- 
sary to say, in confirmation of the authenticity of 
the original, which is now deposited in the Public 
Library of Brussels, that the paper on which it is 
printed, the colours that have been employed, and 
the condition in which it was found, attest an ant 
quity which the date of the engraving renders incor- 
testible, the minutest examination having failed to 
detect the slightest sign of falsification. Inde« d, the 
circumstances under which the Malines print was 
acquired, at once preclude a supposition of th’s 
nature, for it was only for a few days in the posses- 
sion of the first proprietor, an ignorant cabaretier, 
who knew nothing of the appliances of art; It then 
passed into the hands of an architect named De 
Noter, a gentleman of known probity, who a:most 
immediately communicated his discovery to the 
Baron de Reiffenberg, and straightway the print wes 
purchased by that eminent archzologist for the Publ:c 
Library at Brussels, of which he is the Conservator. 

Such is the brief résumé of the particulars which 
impart an interest to the print, of which our copy 
on a somewhat reduced scale, a faithful transcript 
engraved by Mr. Folkard, 
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_——S 
THE LONELY MOTHER. 
Mr home is not what it hath been, 
When the leaves of other years were green, 
Though its hearth is bright and its chambers fair, 
And the summer beams fall brightly there ; 
But they fall no more on the clear young eye, 
And the lip of pleasant song, ‘ 
And the gleamy night that wont to lie 
On the curls so dark and long. 


Oh! pleasant is the voice of youth, 
For it tells of the heart’s confiding truth, 
And keeps that free and fearless tone 
That ne’er to our after years is known: 
[ hear it rise in each — cot, 
Yer evening prayer and page, 
areas for the cent that heareth nought 
But the dreary tones of age. 


The glow is gone from our winter blaze, 

And the light hath pass’d from our summer days; 
And our dwelling hath no household now, 

But the sad of heart and the grey of brow: 

For its young lies low ‘neath the churchyard tree, 
Where the grass grows green and wild ; 

And thy mother’s heart is sad for thee, 

My lost, mine only child. 


But a wakening music seems to flow 

On me from the years of long ago, 

As thy babe’s first words come sweet and clear, 
Like a voice from thy childhood to mine ear ; 
And her smile beams back on my soul again 
Thy beauty’s early morn, 

Ere thine eyes grew dim with tears or pain, 

Or thy lovely locks were shorn. 


Alas! for the widowed eyes that trace 

Their early lost in that orphan face. 

What after light will his memory mark, 

Like the Dove that in spring-time sought her Ark? 
For long in that far and better land 

Were her spirit’s treasures laid, 

And she might not stay from its golden strand, 

For the love of hearts that fade. 


But woe for her on whose path may shine 

The light of no mother’s love but mine, 

Oh! well if that lonely path lead on 

To the land where her mother’s steps have gone,— 

The land where the aged find their youth, 

And the young no whit’ning hair : 

Oh! safe my child, from both time and death, 

Let us hope to meet thee there. 

Written in memory of an early departed friend, and in 
sincere sympathy with the bereaved living, by 

Stranorlar. Frances Brown. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Museum at Cologne. 

Turre is no city in the world where, if you have 
one spark of reverence for antiquity, it is more sure 
to take fire than in the ancient city of Cologne. A 
ramble of a few hours through the labyrinth of streets, 
forgetting your time and losing your way, as you are 
now todo, is the best apprenticeship for respecting, if 
not forcomprehending, both the piety and the humour 
ofthe old times. This is, perhaps, partly the reason 
why, of the many collections of ancient Art which 
modern connoisseurs have hunted up from the sacred 
and secret depositories of the past, there are none 
which, to the unlearned and uninitiated, are more 
striking than that now contained in the museum at 
Cologne, This collection, as is generally known, was 
chiefly drawn from obscurity, or rescued from pillage 
by the late Canon Wallraf, an inhabitant of this city ; 
and particularly illustrates a period of Art, which, 
before the researches of that gentleman and those of 
the brothers Boisserée, had never been included in 
the canons of Art History. It distinctly proves, that 
aconsiderable school of painters flourished upon the 
tanks of the Rhine, and especially here at Cologne, 
distinct, as much in character as in locality, from the 
Netherlandish school of Van Eyck; and coinciding 
only with that and the early Italian in its common 
Byzantine origin. This discovery excited great 
interest at the time. Gdéthe and Schlegel gave the 
subject much attention, and the latter adduced a 
Pee from a curious old poem by Wolfram of 

henbach, by which it appears that the merits of 
the Cologne and Maestricht artists were proverbial 
in Germany asearly as thethirteenth century. Setting 
tide, therefore, all questions of Art, there is a pecu- 





liar interest in seeing these pictures in the place of 
their birth. You feel that the figures which inhabit 
these old frames are the original inhabitants of these 
old walls; that these were the men who endowed 
the churches and lived in the houses of Cologne, and 
that the artists who painted them have that relation- 
ship with the architects and builders of the period 
which makes the spirit of each more intelligible. It 
is true they are neither arranged nor catalogued, nor, 
in short, furnished with any help for the eye of the 
common spectator; but it is, perhaps, from this 
very reason that their moral effect reaches the mind 
more directly, and it is of this that I most wish to 
speak, 

On entering the rooms you are met by a set of 
stiff figures with fixed gaze and rigid posture, and 
long hands and graceless drapery, and gold skies 
behind their heads, and little stiff sprigs at their feet, 
whom at first sight you condemn as equally devoid 
of life, expression, or truth. But wait awhile—a 
strange change is coming over you—you feel that 
these passionless figures are attracting you with a 
mysterious fascination—that they are alive though 
they move not—that they are telling you in a lan- 
guage, addressed not to the organs of sense, but to 
the perception of the spirit, that they were con- 
ceived, it is true, at a period when Art offered no 
blandishments for the eye, nor scarce materials for 
the hand, but that that which is her highest aim and 
object,—that which was especially committed to them 
—the idea—has been more safely preserved in their 
starch keeping, than in the softer outline, freer touch 
and looser fold of a subsequent age. They tell you 
that they have none of the pride of life nor lust of 
the eye to attract a roving gaze or fix a careless mind, 
but that their faith is genuine—their love pure—and 
their devotion intense—in short, that it is not their 
fault, but yours, if you are of fouler eyes than to 
behold their deep meaning. They tell you, also, a 
valuable truth, namely—that spiritual beauties will 
always overcome earthly defects. You see a virgin 
on a gold ground, holding a child no bigger than a 
doll, but you forget all considerations of disproportion 
in that angelic expressién of natural tenderness which 
gains upon you the longer you look. You come to 
an apostle standing by a crucifixion. He is at least 
eight feet high, with hands in proportion; but the 
truth is in him, and you see the inspiration to 
preach it, and the courage to die for it. Then you 
pass on to another picture—a conclave of holy ma- 
trons are sitting in great dignity ; on the floor before 
them are several children in rich garments, with 
glories round their heads, playing with the sword, the 
saw, the lance, and other implements of martyrdom. 
These are the infant apostles! You care not for the 
incongruities and anachronisms, but only perceive a 
perfection of child-like tenderness and innocence, 
heightened by a certain infant solemnity which an- 
nounces to the spectator that high calling of which 
they themselves are ignorant. Then there isa stately 
figure of a bishop, St. Denis, with half his head from 
above the eyebrows in his hand —yet he stands 
the unshrinking witness of the true faith, with all 
the nobility of expression preserved, though the 
noblest seat of it be away. By this time, too, you 
begin to discover many technical beauties. Though 
the trees in the background be like cabbages, and 
the figures in the foreground like wooden images, yet 
there is more air in their skies and more blood in 
their veins than in the whole Diisseldorf school put 
together. The execution is exquisite, the colours 
tender, the shadows transparent, while finished with 
a minutia which claims the eye, and even the micro- 
scope, to the remotest corner, yet, by the intensity of 
expression, and by a certain artless straightforward- 
ness of arrangement, concentrating the attention upon 
the principal part. 

Though struggling evidently in the earlier pictures 
with all the tyrannical types and conventionalities 
which the Byzantine school imposed, and disfigured 
with the same heraldic-like absence of true nature, 
yet the heads are far more correctly drawn than in 
the Italian masters of the same stage of Art. There 
are no lengthened faces or caricatured features. The 
physiognomies are quite German: the men have 
wide foreheads, fair complexions, and light curling 
hair and beard; the women have broad cheeks, 
full lips, and delicate tints. Both have the mild, 


honest eye, and the round head and face, which are 








German features enough anywhere, but Cologne 
ones especially. 

But it is time I should more particularly describe 
one picture, which rivetted my attention at the time, 
and has haunted my memory ever since. It is sur- 
mised to be the work of one Master Stephen, of 
Cologne, who flourished in the fourteenth century. 
However this may be, the artist was evidently one 
who, while he yielded to none of his brethren in that 
intensity of devotional feeling which characterized 
those times, possessed that practical and satirical 
humour which makes it more intelligible to ours. It 
is a picture which, at first sight, seems only to invite 
you to laugh, but those must be made of very unen- 
viable materials whom it does not send away ina 
very different mood. The subject is the Last Judg- 
ment. A colossal figure of the Saviour is high up in 
the centre of the picture, seated on two glories. The 
Virgin kneels on a rock on one side, St. John the 
Baptist on a rock on the other. Between these 
rocks, and beneath the figure of Christ, is a chasm, 
through which a great crowd is passing, being 
hemmed in by a chain cast round them, at each end 
of which is a devil, dragging away with all his might, 
and evidently as proud as possible of the prey he has 
caught. Other devils precede this crowd, carrying off 
wretched sinners by main force ; some mounted on 
their shoulders, others dragged along by the heels or 
by the hair—pulled up just where they happened to 
catch hold of them. These devils are the most 
fearful conceptions that can be imagined—scaly and 
hairy—with every variety of claws, horns, tails and 
wings. Some are thin and malicious; others fat and 
loathsome; with whips and scourges, and things like 
flails in their hands, with which they are urging on 
their miserable victims to a burning pit in the corner. 
Here sits an immense monster, bloated and beastly, 
with a great yawning mouth in his stomach, and 
another at every joint of his body, who is clawing a 
priest with one hand, and pulling a pope with the 
other—at the same tia:e gloating with a horrid greedy 
expression at the wretched creatures driven up be- 
fore him, who stand with pale faces and shrinking 
bodies, and look—poor things! —as if they would much 
rather not. All are, of course, perfectly naked, ex- 
cept the heads, which tell their former walk in life, 
There are plenty of old-fashioned ladies’ head-dresses 
and men’s caps,—a few crowns,—here and there a 
warrior’s helmet, and a plentiful sprinkling of the 
tiara, the mitre, and the tonsure. The whole air 
looks hot and suffocating, and tongues of flame, like 
leaves of plants, start from the ground. Above this 
corner group is a sort of tower, like a burning lime- 
kiln, on the red hot walls of which various demons 
are sitting, putting out their tongues, clapping their 
wings, and flourishing their tails with every sign of 
malice and triumph; while a black brute and a 
green monster, the latter strikingly like Lord 
Brougham, have fallen literally tooth and nail upon 
a helpless miser, and are choking him with those 
gold pieces which were evidently his ruling passion 
in life. Above, in the air, are two angels, with blue 
wings, and very taper drapery, flying to the rescue 
of a figure, bent almost double, in the grasp of a 
horrible dragon, while another demon is hastening 
back to the limekiln, pursued by two more with the 
sign of the cross or other instruments of the cruci- 
fixion. 

The centre foreground of the picture is occupied 
by the opening graves—the spirits of the dead just 
rising. This seems a kind of neutral ground. Angels 
are waiting on one side to save—demons on the other 
to seize. Several desperate struggles are going for- 
ward. One man, half risen, is being clutched by the 
hair by a snub-nozed brute with crusty horns; but 
he looks at him in defiance, and deals him a blow 
with his fist, as if he had no right to go to hell, and 
nothing should induce him; and you see an angel 
hastening to his assistance. Then the figure of a 
lovely woman, just emerged, is seen cowering with 
terror from the approach of a dreadful being, all 
mouths, like the one in the corner: but, thanks be 
to God, she is safe!—an angel’s arms are stretched 
to deliver her. Two more behind, half risen, are 
looking up with rapture to the Saviour, as if the first 
conscious thoughts were love and gratitude. You 
have no doubt as to their destination—the very 
devils respect them. The most conspicuous figure 
is that of a horrid fat old woman, who lies sprawled 
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upon her back, and looks as if nobody were attend- 
ing to her,—but a fiend has his foot upon her, as if 
to keep her safe whilst he is catching others. 

The other side of the picture—the Virgin's side— 
is devoted to the blessed. These are marching up, 
all their backs turned to us, through a lofty gateway, 
on the top of which angels are seated, with musical 
instruments. The figures are still naked, but their 
bodies seem to shine with light. Some have golden 
circlets on their heads—others, auburn tresses to 
their feet. There, a'so, the artist shows that the 
number of priests and pontiffs included among the 
damned, was intended by him as no slur upon the 
Catholic church, as some scurrilous Lutheran might 
aver, but only upon those members who disgrace it ; 
for shaven crowns and mitred brows predominate 
greatly in the ranks of the elect; and many a rich 
tiara is seen in advance almost lost in the blaze of 
light. The crowd isaccompanied by numerous angels 
with seraphic expressions, who embrace the blessed ; 
while St. Peter himself stands at the gate, bowing 
and smiling and taking the tickets. Every sign of 
joy and gratulation is being exchanged, yet all with 
the utmost decorum and stiffness; and one fair girl, 
especially, with long auburn tresse$, is just being in- 
troduced to a long-nosed polite looking angel, evi- 
dently her guardian spirit, who welcomes her with 
the utmost formality. Flowers are springing up on 
this side—dice and gold lay scattered on the other. 

I have described this wonderful picture, as it must 
strike every beholder at first sight—that is to say, 
partiy in a ludicrous light. But the last impression 
is the only one to do it justice, and this is one which 
it is neither easy nor desirable to shake off. The 
exaggerations and absurdities, the hideousness of the 
devils, and the glare of the flames you may go your 
way and forget; but nothing can efface from your 
mind the sickening terror, the fruitless remorse, the 
vain looking up to Ilim they have denied. The 
Blessed are very blessed indced, with their folded 
palms and peaceful radiant looks, but you can 
forget their joy, you cannot the others’ despair— 
one only feeling occupies your mind, The angels’ 
trumpets, which awaken the dead from their sleep, 
convey but one announcement, that of its being too 
- date, A hundred rumours would not do the work of 
this one picture. At the same time you feel no 
doubt nor fear, as to the adjudgment of each sepa- 
rate sentence, and the doom of each separate sinner. 
You feel that the smallest grain of good, though hid 
in a mountain of evil, will be discovered; that the 
lowest title to Heaven, though disputed by Hell itself, 
will be recognized : that none can be neglected by 
ineffable love, or overlooked by omnipotent justice ; 
that, in short, there can be no mistake. 

The artist has done wisely in averting the heads of 
the Blessed from us. The bad passions which are 
natural to our fallen condition he could depict. He 
let alone that bliss which is too pure to be compre- 
hended or enjoyed in our present state. In the 
figure of the Saviour, also, he has shown a lofty and 
becoming conception. Christ is seated in great dig- 
nity, with his head inclined towards the Blessed, to 
whom he lifis up his arm in the act of benediction. 
The three fingers that are up, betokening the Holy 
Trinity, the two that are closed covering the wound; 
while the other hand is simply extended towards the 
damned, more in sorrow than in anger, showing the 
wound they had opened afresh. In this respect it 
might be interesting to compare the various versions 
of the same awful subject by the old masters. That 
by Orcagna, in the Campo Santo, represents the 
Saviour with the gesture of menace and the expres- 
sion of wrath. Van Eyck, in his altar-piece at 
Dantzig, has given Him a severe look, but left the 
immediate execution of sentence to the archangel 
Gabriel, who stands in front, in full armour, weighing 
the dead in the scales ; while Michael Angelo, in the 
Sistine Chapel, has thought more of his own power 
of expressing the human form, than of the abstract 
attributes of divinity, and given us a magnificent 
anatomical figure, dealing out vengeance with his 
own hand. But here chiefly cease the representa- 


tions of that subject, which the intense piety of early 
Art could alone venture to attempt, or was fitted to 
depict. Michael Angelo was one of the last to under- 
take the Last Judgment, and he most unwillingly. 
The subject that succeeded it with the later masters 
was the Fall of the Rebel Angels, one which dealt 


not so closely with the human conscience, and per- 
mitted a greater display of human skill. Devils 
remained in fashion; they could be rendered so 
gorgeously picturesque, and the alpha and the omega 
| of this subject is to be seen in Frank Floris, at Ant- 
| werp, and in Rubens, at Munich. 

But I must here close this long epistle, acknow- 
ledging that it requires both patience and faith to 
approach and study these early patriarchs of Art. 
You must be humble before they will be communi- 
cative. But this achieved, the suspicion, if not the 
| conviction, is sure to follow, that, after all, they had 
| something beyond the canvas, worth all the moderns 
| have put upon it. 





— .  , au, Sout. 
How can it be explained—save by aid of a theory 
of antipathies which would put an end to all signifi- 
|eance in Art,—that a land so surpassingly rich in 
| scenery as this, should have produced so few fine 
| descriptions of nature, either in poetry or romance ? 
| I can hardly express how this puzzle has haunted me, 
while strolling backwards and forwards on the verge 
of the Alps, and feasting eye and heart on the lakes 
; and yalleys rich with every hue of summer: where 
| every turn of the road, too, brings the pilgrim within 
| sight ofsome antique ruin or desolate palazzo, whose 
| histories and mysteries only wait the sorcerer. Think, 
if Scott had been born in this country !—Scott, who 
out of a few border knolls and brooks constructed a 
fairy-land, full of stations familiar to thousands here- 
abouts, who never heard of the lakes of Levico and 
Caldonazzo,and of the castles of Selvaand Pergine!— 
nay, had Lombardy evenits SirThomas Dick Lauder, 
to tellof itsrecent devastations, after the fashion of the 
chronicles of the Morayshire Floods,—the story would 
be worth its weight in gold to the listless European 
public, so eagerly athirst for novelty. We have been 
rambling in the track of the storm, and so picturesque 
have been its combinations, that, with sad callousness 
to suffering and calamity, we almost rejoiced in 
our good luck. It is a thing, at all events, to re- 
member for life, having entered Verona on the 
29th of August by water. The Adige,—at all 
times a tumultuous river,—not content with raging 
down, beneath the picturesque old bridge, with 
the voracity of a destroyer, who will have his prey 
ere long—was surging and swelling through all the 
lower streets of the town, dashing into the houses, 
—welling up at the drains with a rapid increase, 
which must have become perilous had the rain lasted 
but a few hours longer,—while the housesall lighted up 
by the anxious and shouting inhabitants,—the boats 
filled with Austrian soldiers flourishing their torches, 
as they ferried foot-passengers from point to point, 
or rowed up, to direct carriages uncertain which way 
to pass, gave the visitation a strange resemblance of 
some carnival revel. We had not, then, heard of 
drowned men at Montebello,—of forty Hungarian 
soldiers, absolutely swept away by the torrent betwixt 
Cismone and Bassano,—and these are only two among 
many losses, At Vicenza, the Baéchiglione had left 
pools of water, and expanses of mud, close up to the 
theatre, and, on the other side, to the Palazzo Chicri- 
cati. When again we began to ascend into the hill- 
country, though the roads had been two days under 
repair—the traces were momentous enough to startle 
plain islanders, used to little worse than a wetting, a 
blight, or a chimney orso blown down! Going up 
to Possagno, on a rich slope, where the fig-tree, the 
mulberry and the olive—and the vine, hanging in 
rich festoons from tree to tree—had been we found 
all stripped and broken and scattered, as though the 
sanhedrim of witches had passed that way to their 
sabbath ;—and not far short of Borgo Val Sugana, 
the communication was so peremptorily interrupted 
for some seven hundred yards or more, by a down- 
pouring of stones, intersected by rioting channels of 
muddy water, that all walkers who could not! wade, 
were reduced to the humble case of throwing them- 
selves for mercy on the backs of the brown brawny 
peasant-lads ; whose fun, at thus earning a few 
centesimi, seemed to have quite driven out all re- 
grets over wreck and ruin, if any such had existed. In 
short, in two or three days only, we came in for pic- 
tures enough to fill a life’s treasury. Yet, where is 
there any reflection of such scenes in a modern 
Italian book? Even Manzoni’s followers seem as 
far from the world that lies about them as the pas- 
toral singers of the loves of Tirsis and Dorinda, The 











French, even, beat Salvator’s c 
ink landscape painting. 

I meant to write a complete and consis 
but this storm has carried away all my pl 
and you must be content with “fragmenta” mr 
have named Posszgno, however, T may a as 
great was our disappointment in Canova's toate ™ 
tory church :—the design seeming tous common- a ‘ 
and the execution meagre. One is not quite “ = 
in Italy for the tasty lilac and white canglleks oon 
walls the interior, in place of some simple, but te 
marble! The artist's own Pieta, cast in browee, “ 
awkwardly poked away beneath the organ- — 
that the upper limb of the cross is half ior em 
roof ;—of the altar-picce he himself contributed it 
would be ungracious to speak,—but who can "he 
silent as to the twelve frescoes of the Apostles, which 
are the most salient decorations of the building 
swaddled in bales of drapery—placed in tallet atti. 
tudes, and with hyacinthine locks arranged after the 
fashion of ballet senators? The rude old dutiion 
which threaten children and weary wayfarers from 
the walls of Tyrolean towns, are as near high art “ 
these. I have seen more since, of the same family 
in the cupola and vaults of the dim old Cathedral 
here, which has been recently restored. So, perhaps 
it was bearing too hard on our cartoon-fanciers, be. 
cause they are not self-postponing enough “ to try” 
the Luini frescoes at Lugano! 

I have heard only one musical performance. The 
operas “put up” in the Lombard towns through 
which we have passed, have been Donnizetti's § Gem- 
ma di Vergy’ (in three places), Verdi's ‘Erani’ 
*T due Foscari,’ and ‘ Lombardi‘ Ricci’s ‘Chi dura 
Vince,’ Pacini’s ‘ Fidanzata Corsa’—and at one minor 
theatre, Fioravanti’s ‘Columella.’ At Bergamo, by 
the way—Harlequin’s own town !—it wes amusing to 
see announced, as one of the attractions of the fair— 
‘a Clonn’ as one of a theatrical company—(quaint 
repayment to Italy, of the Grimaldi she gave us!) 
At Brescia, the musical taste did not appear to have 
got to the extremity of Verdi-mania: the more old- 
fashioned operas promised, being Bellini’s ‘ Beatrice 
di Tenda,’ Donnizetti’s ‘Lucia,’ and Rossini’s 
‘L’Italiana.’. No very satisfactory advance in all 
this: but I saw another stronger reason against hope 
of progress at Vicenza: where I was present at the 
benefit of Signora Giuli-Borsi. This is a meritorious 
singer: perhaps younger, certainly thinner, than our 
Signora Rita-Borio: with a voice reminding me of 
hers, in its compass and quality, though fresher, and 
capable of sustaining itself throughont an evening of 
Verdi's music without sign of fatigue—she got through 
her executive passages tolerably: nothing more. 
Yet, how Pasta or Malibran could have been made 
more of by the Vicentines, it would be hard to con. 
ceive, unless they had revived the old sumptuous 
fashion of flinging purses of goldonthestage. Wreaths 
by the fifty, bouquets by the five-hundred, every one 
of which the Lady of the night was compelled to 
pick up for herself—being called for some twenty 
times, at least: the theatre illuminated in grand 
gala—a splendid lyre let down from “ the flies” with 
the Virtuosa’s initials among its strings—and a stage 
cherub, who, like Gill, came “ tumbling after,” through 
a shower of rose-leaves—while the men roared ap- 
plause, as if their hearts (and sticks) must break, and 
the ladies waved Bravas! in their handkerchiefs 
—such an uproar of enthusiasm, in short, I never 
witnessed. What, methought, must be the dis- 
appointment of such a Queen in her own country, 
when she tries London or Paris? What chances 
remain of her perfecting herself in her art, when 
she is thus crowned as consummate? Again, it is 
increasingly the fashion with our young English 
ladies to come here, by way of perfecting their 
musical studies—now suppose that one of these be in 
accord with her manager (no unlikely thing, if he 
gets her on cheap terms), and popular with her 
audience, because of the piquancy of a foreign and 
the generic sweetness of an English face—she 
may come in for such an ovation: she is sure to 
be present at many. What hope is there, after such 
scenes, that her own calm sense, or her friend's strict 
kindness will estimate these plauditsat their just value? 
—of her being strong enough in self-knowledge and 
discipline to resist the intoxicating flattery? This 
same benefit of a La Giuli-Borsi explained to me why 
so many return, little better than when they left 
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; ined voices—a few prima-donna ways, 

S Ses prine-deans expectations. But which 
po would listen to me if I were to say—or to 
were you to print, the maxim, that such en- 
sevagement is more noxious than the chill of in- 
2 One word more: the new opera of 

Verdi's is to be ‘Il finto Stanislao°-—what I heard of 
(| Lombardi,’ I liked, according to its order. But 
more, perhaps, of the Man of the Hour, in another 


jeter. 





Bosnia and Bulgaria. 


Tue precarious position of affairs on the Greco- 
Turkish frontier, and the curious transitional state of 
wciety in Servia, induce me to believe that a glance 
at the great neighbouring provinces of Bosnia and 

|garia will not be considered inopportune by the 
readers of the Atheneum. 

As regards Bosnia it is certainly a strange fact 
that the least known province of the Ottoman empire 
isthat one which lies nearest to civilized Europe. The 
remotest corners of Kurdistan and Armenia are 
familiar to the English reader, and yet an energetic 
sation, with a peculiar history, and inhabiting a ro- 
mantic region within a few days’ journey of Trieste, 
isnearly unknown. Various circumstances may be 
considered as accounting for this. Bosnia is not on 
any of the high roads from Europe to the East, and 
from the rugged and sylvan nature of the country it 
abounds in robbers. ‘To this physical isolation must 
be added a moral one, the cause of which is to be 
found in the former history of the nation. 

The Bosniacs belong to that great Slaavic family 
whose last migration was from the north of the Car- 

jans, in the seventh century, and which settled 
on the northern slopes of the Balkan, and thus 
stretched from the Veneti to the Black Sea.* How 
diverse have been the fortunes of the nations to the 
right and left of the Ethnographic Phalanx! On 
the Black Sea the Asiatic Bulgarians slaavicized by 
this migration, enjoying for a while barbarous inde- 

ence, soon became subject to the Turk. On 
the west the Italianized republics of Venice (Vene- 
tia, Venedik,—the country of the Vends or Wends,+) 
and Ragusa (the venerable Dubrovnik) both rose out 
of the Adriatic to wealth, splendour, and a high 
civilization. 

Between these extremes lie Servia and Bosnia. 
While the former ultimately fell within the sphere 
of the Greek Church, the latter, from its contiguity 
to the Adriatic, with its Italian influences, held for a 
time by the Church of Rome, but on the Turkish 
invasion turned Moslem—in reality having been 
mere Catharists or Purists: like the Rationalists of 
Germany of the present day, they were in a state of 
anythingarianism, and had very little orthodoxy to 
lose. The contest between the Eastern and the 
Western Churches having degenerated into questions 
of mere party politics, and men’s minds being in a 
state of doubt, and swayed by interest, the pheno- 
menon of a body of Christian nobility turning 
Moslem ceases to excite surprise. 

Once Moslem they played their part in the history 
of Turkey with a vigour and prominency of action 
which forms a powerful contrast to the lifelessness of 
the Arab race, from which Islamism sprung, and by 
which it was propagated during the first centuries 
succeeding the Flight. No less than six or seven 

lacs were grand viziers; one of them the re- 
nowned Sinan Pasha, and another Mehemet Sokoii, 
(sometimes called Sokolovitch, for his father’s name 
was Sokoli, being a native of the renowned Gibraltar 
of the Drina). To this list may be added the in- 
famous Djezzar Pasha of Acre, who, however worthy 
of his surname, the “ Butcher,” was certainly not 
iefcient either in talent or energy. 

The internal constitution of Bosnia during all this 
period savoured rather of nominal protection by the 
Porte than subjection to her will. The Bosniac 
nobility, who played so often an important part in 

other provinces of the Ottoman empire, were 
masters at home. Ashamed of Frank titles, they 
yuned the Tatar word Beg or Begh to the Slaavic 

* Prof. Shafarik, in his Slaavic Antiquities, has clearly 
Proved that a large Slaavic population must have existed at 
te northern extremity of the Adriatic from a very remote 


t Most of the old Venetian names, such as Mocenigo, 


into go.” &c., are pure Slaavic, the ik having been changed 





vitch, and thus the Begvitch, which we see so often 
at the end of Bosniac names, might be translated 
Fitznobie. 

Before the disruption of the old feudal constitu- 
tion of Bosnia by Sultan Mahmoud, this duchy had 
much of the beau-ideal of feudal and middle-age life. 
The old families inhabited the medizval castles built 
upon fastnesses, the drawbridge being raised every 
night. Each noble had his family, kinsmen, and de- 
pendents, forming a miniature court, with honorary 
officers, pipe-bearers, chamberlains, &c. The old 
armour of the feudal ages was kept bright as heir- 
looms, and up to 1820 the finest blades of Toledo, 
Ferrara, and Damascus were often to be found in 
Bosnia. The real political power was as much in 
the hands of the nobility, as the influence in the 
highlands of Scotland in those of the chiefs up to 
the year 1745. Seraieno, the capital, which in the 
flourishing period of Bosnia contained above a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, was governed solely by 
the aristocracy, and was a species of oligarchical re- 
public. One would suppose that such a dignitary as 
the Vizier of Bosnia would have been resident at the 
capital, but oligarchical jealousy kept him at Traynik, 
the second town. According to an ancient Jaw or 
regulation, the Governor of Hungary (for so the 
Vizier of Bosnia is called to this day) could pass 
only three days in the year at Seraieno, 

Sultan Mahmoud resolved to put an end to this 
system, and to turn the protectorate into a tangible 
sovereignty. He had seen the humiliations to which 
the revolts of powerful Pashas,—the distant satraps 
of Yanina, Bagdad, and Egypt, had reduced the 
imperial power. One after another the potent déré 
Begs of Asia Minor were, so to speak, mediatized. 
The Capitanates of Roumelia were also abolished ; 
and Bosnia, the Vendée of Turkey, was now destined 
to be unfeudalized, and exchange its antique here- 
ditary noblesse and fanatical ulema, for removable 
governors—lax Moslem canons and tight Giaour 
trowsers. The Janissaries met their Augusts and 
Septembers in the streets of Constantinople; but an 
open irruption into Bosnia, 4 la Westermann, would 
have’ been met by a hundred Lescures and Stofflet ; 
so a succession of Pashas, possessed of great energy, 
was sent to Bosnia, who sometimes by ruse, and oc- 
casionally by force,at one time aided by regular 
troops, at another by Arnouts, and even Christian 
rayahs, cut off nearly all the heads of the old fami- 
lies, and everywhere substituted Mussellims, remoy- 
able at the pleasure of the Porte, for the old feudal 
jurisdictions. This great change lies at the root of 
all those troubles of which you read such vague ac- 
counts in the newspapers. ‘The Bosniacs, the last to 
embrace Islamism, opposed a more determined re- 
sistance to the European reforms of Sultan Mah- 
moud than any other of the inhabitants of the Otto- 
man empire. They refused to furnish recruits for 
the Nizam as obstinately as they adhered to the 
hereditary jurisdiction. One of the most vigorous 
opponents of the reforms was a certain Hamra 
Effendi, who seeing the summary manner in which 
Vegihi Pashat got quit of the old nobility, did not 
choose to trust himself within his clutches ; he was, 
therefore, lulled into security by months of unwearied 
attention and civility on the part of the Pasha, who, 
in the course of correspondence, consulted him on 
every important occasion. The Pasha now got up a 
small mock revolt, and immediately dispatched a 
Tatar to Bania-luka, urging Hamra Effendi to come 
to him immediately, as he was in the utmost strait. 
Hamra fell into the trap, and proceeded to Vegihi 
Pasha. 

Hamra Effendi was delighted with the reception 
he met with from the Pasha, who, being a native of 
Angara, in Asia Minor, has all the politeness of an 
Asiatic. After pipes, coffee, and the usual compli- 
ments, the Pasha said * You had better go and pay 
your visit to the Defterdar, and then we will talk 
over our business.” Hamra then rose, and proceeded 
to visit the Defterdar. Scarcely were they seated 
when the Cuvan Bashi of the Pasha entered with 
his men, and strangled Hamra Effendi on the spot. 

On the death of Sultan Mahmoud a general revolt 
of the remains of the party of the nobles took place. 
They marched upon Travnik, and drove the Pagha 
out of the seat of government ; several sharp engage- 





¢ Vegihi Pasha was Mushir of Beyrout during the late 
disturbances. 





ments took place, in one of which 800 men were left 
dead on the spot, victory having declared for Vegihi 
Pasha. 

The Bosniac oligarchy is now, if not extinct, at 
least in abeyance, after having subsisted for 800 
years in the Christian and Moslem religions. In 
fact, it may be said that this ancient aristocracy has 
received its death-blow, for mere antiquity of family 
procures little respect when the fiefs have reverted 
to the sovereign. The most prominent individual of 
this class in the present day is a Sherifkovitch, who 
having procured an immense number of appalti, or 
monopolies, is making a colossal fortune out of them, 
which produces endless squabbles with those who 
think they have a right to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market ; and turbulence being on 
the wane, commercial trickery is becoming the order 
of the day. Thus has the age of iron ended, and 
that of—no, not gold, but—tinned copper com- 
menced.§ 

The population of Seraieno has in the course of 
all these changes suffered a considerable diminution ; 
twenty-five years of domestic troubles have brought 
down the population to between 50 and 60,000 souls. 

The last disturbance in the province took place a 
short time ago, and, according to the accounts in the 
Austrian papers, had its rise from a native of the 
Hungarian military frontier having been killed by 
Bosniacs from the southern bank of the Sane ; and 
the Aga of the Bosniac side not offering satisfaction on 
its being demanded, the Austrian commander crossed 
the Sane at the head of his regiment, and proceeded 
to the village of the Aga; the Bosniacs turned out 
to resist their progress, and a sharp encounter ended 
with casualties on the Austrian side to the amount ot 
sixty, while the Aga’s house was burned to the ground 
and many Bosniacs were killed. 

The Bulgarians were originally as much an Asiatic 
race as Turks or Magyars, but having gradually 
adopted the Slaavic language, and having been con- 
verted to Christianity, they are looked upon by the 
Servians as their brethren. The Bulgarian popula- 
tion is not confined to the Bulgaria of the maps, but 
extends over the Balkan as far as Adrianople, covers 
a great part of Macedonia, and at Saloniki actually 
touches the Mediterranean, 

The Bulgarians are the most useful rayahs that 
the Turks possess. While the Servians are in a state 
of disaffection, the Bosniacs proud and almost inde- 
pendent, Albania with a barren soil and an unruly 
population, the industrious Bulgarians supply the 
greater part of the revenue which is derived from 
the plains of Roumelia. They are a remarkably 
laborious, frugal, and pacific race ; they have none 
of the physical courage of the Servians, and are 
consequently easily governed by their Turkish mas- 
ters. They have none of the Greek intellect, either 
for good or for evil. They have neither eommercial 
wealth collected in populous cities, nor have they 
political influence at the Porte ; at the same time 
they have little of that inveterate spirit of intrigue 
which is so prominent in the character of their Greek 
fellow-subjects. 

The agricultural production is large, owing to these 
orderly habits in the people, as well as to the great 
fertility of the land along the Danube, (I presume 
that there is no reader of the Atheneum who docs 
not know that Bulgaria Proper is the long, curved 
strip of land which lies between Servia and the 
Black Sea lengthways, and in breadth slopes from 
the Balkan gently northwards to the Danube). 
Bulgaria is more undulated than Wallachia, and 
cannot boast of such an extent of flat alluvial soil ; 
but the sloth and demoralization of the Wallachian 
peasant counterbalances the superior bounty of 
nature. 

In Servia and Bosnia people talk of nothing but 
provincial politics ; but in Bulgaria corn, corn, corn, 
is the staple of conversation as well as of commerce. 
From inquiries which I made at the Danubian ports, 
the average exports are as follows: — 


rn 1,400,000 kails. 
From Sistov and Nicopoli ...... 1,500,000 ,, 
From Roustchouk ............ ++ 600,000, 
From Widdin and circle ........ 400,000 ,, 
3,900,000 


This, at 11 piastres, makes the value of the export 





§ Piastres consist of a eomposition of tin and copper. 
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of corn from the above parts to be nearly 400,000/. 
Wax and raw hides are also produced in considerable 
quantities, and there is a trade in Balkan goat and 
sheep skins, which go mostly to Vienna. Of wine, 
sixty boat-loads are sent to Moldavia and Eastern 
Wallachia, through the ports of Braila and Galatz, 
and about a dozen cargoes annually of salted Danube 
fish, caught on the Bulgarian side, for the same ports, 
which are consumed during the long Greek fasts. 
The only considerable import from the Wallachian 
shore is salt, the supply of which is farmed by a joint- 
stock company, composed of Greeks, Wallachians, 
and Servians. 

It may well be believed that provisions are cheap 
in Bulgaria. The market prices in Shumla and other 
large towns are, a fowl 14d. to 2d.; a turkey 11d. ; 
beef (very lean and tough) somewhat less than 1d. ; 
mutton (excellent) 14d.; pork 2d.; brown bread 
$d. per lb. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ar a Court of Common Council held last week, 
the chairman of the City of London School Com- 
mittee reported a fresh example of the munificence 
of Mr. Henry Beaufoy,—whose liberality in the cause 
of science and of the institution in question we had 
heretofore occasion to report [ Athen. 890]. Alluding 
to an announcement made by Mr. Hobler, intimating 
Mr. Beaufoy’s intention to establish a second scholar- 
ship, with the same object and of the same value as 
the first,—so that there might be an election to one 
of the scholarships every two, instead of every four, 
years,—the report stated that it was the donor's wish 
that the dividends which would accrue prior to the 
election of the second scholar, amounting to 1002, 
should, together with the further sum of 50 guineas 
which he proposed offering, be applied to defray the 
expense of procuring lectures to be given at the 
school for the next four years, and to the bestow- 
ment of prizes upon the pupils. In furtherance 
of these intentions, it added, Mr. Beaufoy had since 
caused a second investment to be made of 1,7172. 
stock in the three per cent. consols ; and a deed of 
declaration of trusts having been prepared, the com- 
mittee recommended its adoption by the court. The 
report concluded by suggesting the determination 
of some mode of suitably expressing the acknow- 
ledgments of the court for such liberality, which 
should not only interest the present generation, but 
engage the feelings and sympathies of posterity :— 
and, with this view, the committee proposed that ap- 
plication should be made to Mr. Beaufoy, in the 
name of the corporation, requesting that he would 
allow either a portrait or bust of him to be executed, 
at their expense, to be placed in some part of the 
City of London School. 

We understand that the work of restoration is, at 
length, about to be immediately commenced under 
the direction of Messrs. Britton and Godwin, in that 
magnificent old structure, Redcliffe Church, Bristol 
—contracts having been entered into for the purpose. 
The works will comprise, in the first instance, the 
complete restoration of the large east window, and 
one entire compartment or severy of the building, 
north and south—with its connecting walls, windows, 
roof, buttresses, pinnacles, parapets, panelling, &c. 

The Dean of Winchester has opened the Cathe- 
dral of that city to the public for four hours in each 
day—from nine till eleven in the morning, and from 
two till four in the afternoon ; the times of the daily 
service being included in each of these periods of 
admission. 

After forty-one years of labours and their suspen- 
sion, the column of the Grand Army, at Boulogne, is 
at length completed, on the original plan designed by 
its first architect, M. Labarre, and voted on the 28th 
Thermidor, in the year 12 of the Republic, or 1804 
ofourera. ‘This pillar, which in its unfinished state 
is well known to a large body of our readers, is of the 
Doric order—a hundred and fifty feet in height, and 
crowned by a colossal statue adding fourteen more. It 
stands on the heights that border the sea, looking 
over to England. Its foundations are of the rocks, 
and itself of the marbles, of the neighbourhood—those 
of the pedestal being dark, and those of the column 
a sort of ash-coloured grey, variegated with sha- 
dows—known now in the country by the name of 
“marble of the column.” The entrance to the monu- 
ment is guarded by two lions, on platforms ; and the 





whole surrounded by a double enclosure,—one of 
marble and the other of stone—the latter encircled 
by alleys of trees. Two bas-reliefs occupy the prin- 
cipal front of the monument and its opposite. The 
first represents the presentation by the army to Na- 
poleon of the plan of the column which they proposed 
to erect to his honour :—in the second the emperor 
distributes, in the field of Terlincthun, the decorations 
of the Legion of Honour. The two other faces have 
inscriptions—one in Latin, the other in French ;—of 
which the following is an English translation :—“ On 
this coast,on the 16th August, 1804, Napoleon, in 
presence of the Grand Army, distributed decorations 
of the Legion of Honour to the soldiers and citizens 
who had deserved well of the country. The fourth 
corps, commanded by Marshal Soult, and the Flo- 
tilla, under the orders of Vice-Admiral Bruix, deter- 
mined to perpetuate the memory of that day by a 
monument, Louis Philippe I:, King of the French, 
undertakes the completion of this column, conse- 
crated by the Grand Army to Napoleon—1841.” The 
completion of the works and extensive embellishments 
was intrusted to Mr. Henry Faudier, of Boulogne. 
Notorious as is the monument, it yet demands this 
word of description on its completion,—for the sake 
of the remarkable project of which it stands the sole 
record, and of the striking mutations in its own growth 
to maturity. The plan itself—its subsequent long 
suspension—and its final resumption and termination 
are themselves, as it were, expressions of the great 
leading facts of the last fifty years. 

A grand banquet has been given, at Brussels, by 
the artists and amateurs of Belgium, to the foreign 
artists of Europe,—presided over by M. Van de 
Weyer, and attended by 180 guests. Among the artists 
whose names are mentioned as being present we find 
the English ones of Mr. Roberts and Mr. Prout. The 
spirit of the occasion is best expressed in its two lead- 
ing toasts :—on the part of the entertainers—* To the 
foreign artists, or rather to the artists our brothers, 
for the Arts have one only country; and their culti- 
vators, of whatsoever land, are members of a single 
family. To the union of all artists !’’—on the part 
of the guests—“ To the Belgian artists and friends 
of Art—enlightened amateurs who have assembled 
this noble Congress of the Arts!” 

The Condition of the Labouring Poor question— 
the most complicated and important of all social pro- 
blems, yet too long treated as one merely secondary 
or subsidiary—-is, we rejoice to see, making its way 
throughout Europe; and everywhere commanding 
that attention which, if honestly and dispassionately 
bestowed, will go far to its practical solution some 
day. Many of the pressing conditions of the inquiry 
have already revealed themselves to the conscientious 
investigations of earnest men amongst ourselves; 
and in Germany, as we have, from time to time, had 
to report, principles have been asserted on the subject 
whose actual application our own philanthropists will 
have the benefit of observing. We, now, learn that, 
in Belgium, the government has appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the toiling and 
necessitous classes, with a view to the amelioration 
and completion of the institutions directed to their 
relief—-whose members are desired to embrace in 
their examination the provisions of other countries, 
with a view to their importation into the Belgian 
scheme.—These are the piracies from one another 
which honour nations ; the borrower of such wisdom 
is scarcely less wise than its author. The result of 
the commission may, perhaps, make Belgium a 
lender, too—producing something which it may be 
worth our own while to take from her.—We may 
add, fitly in this place, a statement which we find in 
a Hague paper, announcing an act of associated 
benevolence having the wants of the humble classes 
in its view. One of the first commercial houses of 
Utrecht, it is said, is at the head of a committee 
formed for the purpose of buying up potatoes and 
other alimentary substances in foreign lands,—and 
retailing them to the poor of its own country, without 
profit. 

The small apartment building, beneath one of the 
vestibules of the Bibliothéque Royale in Paris, for the 
reception of the bas-reliefs brought from Egypt by M. 
Prisge d’Avesne, will be completed in a few days,— 
and thrown open to the public with the re-opening 
of the Library, after its vacation. These specimens 
of antique art, transported from the Palace of Kar- 
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the new stone, 
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contemplated the representation, on 
by means either of drawing or relief, 
wanting,—so as to complete the fac-simile of thi 
interesting monument; but the Directors of = 
Royal Library, it seems, hesitate to execute the latt “ 
feature of the design._ We may add, here, that ‘ 
Minister of the Interior has decided on ‘Yemeni e 
from the Royal School of the Fine Arts, when 
had been provisionally placed, to the Museum of 
Antiquities in the Louvre, the remarkable fragment 
of a statue recently discovered in the Marble Stores 
of the Isle of Swans. The conjecture, on the subject 
of this curious discovery, is, that, during the troubles 
of 1793, some artist, anxious to prevent this fine 
torso from falling into unworthy hands, had, after en. 
deavouring to obscure its value beneath a coverin 
of green paint, buried it amongst a crowd of marble 
blocks and fragments heaped together in these vast 
warehouses. The discovery was accidentally made 
in clearing them out. . 

The Courrier du Havre announces that a Scientific 
Commission is preparing, at that port, for its depar. 
ture with the view of exploring the ruins of Palen. 
que, and other scattered vestiges of our ancient civi- 
lization, in those vast forests which Cortes believed to 
be untrodden by man—and from Paris, we hear that 
M. de Maslatrie, author of a ‘ History of the Island 
of Cyprus under the Reign of the French Princes, 
has been charged by the Minister of Public Instruc. 
tion with a scientific mission to the East. 

The French Consul at Bahia has addressed a re- 
markable report to the Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
home, announcing the discovery, at the distance of 
eighty leagues from that capital, of an abundant 
mine of diamonds—a source of incalculable wealth to 
the province. It lies in a desert place, uninhabited, 
and scarcely accessible,—and was discovered by mere 
accident. The head of a rich English company has 
already exported, it is said, nearly 200,000/. worth of 
its produce; and as the working of the mine is left 
to any one who will, there is a race at present for its 
treasures. Eight or nine thousand emigrants, from all 
parts of Brazil, have already pitched their tents on 
the savage and unwholesome spot ;—and to the in- 
habitants of a crowded European state, the very 
thought of a jewel-mine to be ransacked at pleasure 
—diamonds to be had for the fetching—is a tempta- 
tion likely, we should think, to attract adventurers, 
even if the Upas tree stood in the way. 

From Berlin, it is stated that the government has 
purchased the two houses, inthe town of Wittemberg, 
wherein Luther and Melancthon resided,—with the 
intention of establishing in each a free primary school, 
The two great reformers are, our readers know, buried 
beneath the choir of the church of the Castle of 
Wittemberg; and on its magnificent gates, burnt 
during the war, it was that Luther affixed his ninety- 
five famous propositions. These gates are about to 
be replaced, in exact conformity with the drawings 
of them, which remain—with this only exception, that 
they will be of bronze instead of sculptured wood. 

The King of Prussia has purchased, at the cost of 
the State, the large collection of autograph scores of 
Beethoven preserved by Herr Schindler, professor at 
the university of Bonn ;:—and has ordered that these 
manuscripts shall be deposited in the public library 
of that town. j 

At Bonn, the illustrious archzologist Frederick 
Theophilus Welcker, at the age of 61, has resigned 
the chair which he has occupied with so much dis- 
tinction since its first creation, 27 years ago.—The 
French papers state that Liszt is engaged on the 
music of a five-act opera, for the Italian theatre of 
Vienna ; the words, on a subject of Venetian history, 
being by Signor Carlo Guaital, a young Milanese poet 
of distinction, inhabiting Vienna. : 

From Hanover, we hear of a practical discovery, of 
a kind so curious as to require some further explana- 
tion before we can quite understand it; and we are 
rather suspicious, inasmuch as we have, or fancy We 
have, some recollection of a somewhat similar story 
making the round of the continental papers sev 
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ago. It is given, however, in this instance, with 
yemvocing detail and the guarantee of names_if 
° be no borrowing of these for the occasion. The 
js, that two young men, one a Swede and the 
ober a Norman,—taking the hint from that sort of 
fir-planks called skies, by means of which, in 
those northern countries, the inhabitants pass through 
ralleys and ravines filled with snow, without sinking 
_bave been exhibiting, in that capital, the exploit of 
on the water by means of skies—made, 
however, for the latter purpose, with iron plates hollow 
within. Backwards and forwards, much at their ease, 
jecording to the report, did the exhibitors walk and 
jun—going through the military exercise with knap- 
sacks at their backs—and finally drawing a boat con- 
taining eight persons—all without wetting their shoes. 
The Minister at War has, it is said, put a portion of 
the garrison of Hanover under the training of these 
gentlemen, for the purpose of learning what might 
ve so useful a military maneuvre; and as MM. 
Kjellberg and Balcken propose carrying their inven- 
tion into other countries, our readers will probably 
suspend their opinion till they have a nearer view of 
this novel meeting of sky and water. 


From Paris, we learn that the Poles in that capi- 
ial are about to raise, by national subscription, a 
monument to the memory of their lamented coun- 

man Madame Hoffman,—whose death we re- 
corded in our last.—The monument which the town 
of Epinal is about to erect in honour of Claude Lor- 
roine, has been intrusted to the execution of M. 
Desbeufs,_T he inauguration of the statue of M. de 
Martignac took place at Miramont, on the 18th ult., 
amid an immense crowd of spectators; one of the 
incidents of the occasion being a poem, in patois, re- 
cited by the Agenais poet Jasmin,—entitled L’esta- 
tuyo de Moussu de Martignac, and said to be a 
remarkable example of his productions.—From the 
game capital, we learn that M. Botta has reached 
that city, from Bagdad ; and has presented to the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres impres- 
sions of some of the numerous inscriptions found by 
him in the ruins of Nineveh. 


From Christiania, we learn that the Norwegian 
Storthing has, at the recommendation of the Minister 
of Justice, voted a sum of money for the travelling 
expenses of two distinguished legists—M. Rosenstand 
Goiske, professor of Norwegian law at the Royal 
University of that city, and M. Soerensen, advocate 
in the Supreme Court of the Kingdom; about to be 
sent into England, France and Belgium, for the 
purpose of making minute inquiries on the subject 
of trial by jury, and its effects material and moral. 
—The Society for the search after and Preservation 
of Historical Monuments, founded by the Norwegian 
Government in the same capital is rapidly increasing 
its resources,__the members already exceeding 400. 
The first explorations undertaken by this body have 
brought to light, in the island of Hovedoen,—situate 
in the gulf of Christiania, and which was formerly a 
domain of the Catholic clergy,—the foundations of 
a large convent ot Capucins and of the vaults of 
the church adjoining. The vaults contain 222 stone 
coffins, with Latin inscriptions in Gothic characters. 
Some of the coffins have been opened, and found to 
holdskeletons in perfect preservation—having on their 
fingers rings of lead, iron, or silver, with one or more 
crosses engraved on the inner surface. The convent 
and church are supposed to date from the close of 
the thirteenth century ; and the society has ordered 
that further researches shall be made. 


Some interesting facts of a similar description are 
recorded by the French scientific and other journals. 
—Some weeks ago [ante, p. 770] we gave our readers 
the particulars of an archeological discovery of in- 
‘erest which has been made in the vicinity of Meu- 
don,—including an ancient Druidie monument sup- 
posed to have been used as an altar of sacrifice, and 
4 quantity of human bones around it indicating the 
Temains of the victims. These bones, in number 
equal to the skeletons of one hundred and fifty per- 
tons (not forty or fifty, as we before said) have been 
unce removed to the Royal Chateau; and M. Serres, 

the Academy of Sciences, has been endeavouring 
© compose them into perfect skeletons. He has 
Succeeded with a number ; and states, from examina- 
Yon of the skulls, that he distinctly recognizes the 
Wwo great Celtic races, 





The Mémorial de Rouen announces the discovery 
of a Roman cemetery, at Neuville—interesting, as 
tending to establish the existence of Dieppe at the 
period of the Romans. Some years ago, the traces 
of the ancient road leading from the Pays de Caux 
to this Gallo-Roman station were found by M. Feret 
and the Abbé Cochet ; and the latter, having recently 
learnt thata neighbouring proprietor had discovered in 
his garden some ancient vases, which seemed to in- 
dicate a Gallo-Roman burial-ground, instituted an 
examination,—which has had a result beyond his 
hopes, Within a space of 10 métres in length 
by five in breadth, he has met with upwards of 150 
cinerary vases, in earth and in glass, and of an in- 
finite variety of forms. Bones were found most 
commonly in urns of glass, barrel-shaped ; and this 
form, which is said to be peculiar to France, has 
in the present instance certain specialties of its own. 
Former antiquarian researches had assigned the name 
of Froninus to the manufacturer of the description 
of urns in question ; and at the bottom of all these 
vases are found the letters—Fro, Fron, Froni, Fronin. 
of. (Fronini Oficina.) —Vases for perfumes and liba- 
tions accompany the human remains in great abun- 
dance,—as well as pitchers, drinking-glasses standing 
in plates, and vessels of various other kinds, One 
small perfume-vase presents, in the midst of signs 
almost masonic, the Latin word Ave,—the last adieu 
to relations or friends, The vases especially intended 
to hold the ashes of the dead are nearly all enclosed 
in cases of wood,—the nails, clamps, locks and keys 
of which remain. In, or beneath, these vases were 
generally found the piece of money destined to pay 
for the passage in Charon’s bark. ‘This coin—al- 
ways a bronze—is frequently of a large model ; and 
nearly all in this place bear the impress of Adrian, 
Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius, None are pos- 
terior to those emperors of the second century. The 
total number of graves opened may be from twenty 
to twenty-five. Some contain only two vases, others 
as many as fifteen, In one instance only, a large 
red urn was found alone, filled with burnt bones, — 
the vertebre indicating a man of great stature. 


The Courrier de Lyon mentions an archeological 
discovery made at Fontaine, a few days ago—a heap 
of bones, of such size that they have been unhesitat- 
ingly assigned to elephants,—which has been ren- 
dered interesting by the use made of it to solve an 
historical question. The savans of the neighbour- 
hood consider they have here stumbled on proof that 
a detachment of the army of Hannibal must have 
halted in this place,—and are highly excited by the 
discovery. Few similar questions have been the sub- 
ject of more controversy than that of the route fol- 
lowed by the African conqueror; and the point at 
which he crossed the Rhone is unknown. Before 
settling the point, however, on the very doubtful 
authority of these dry bones, it would seem a logical 
proceeding to ascertain that the latter are indeed the 
bones of elephants—which has not yet been done by 
competent inspection. 


In Algeria, there has been discovered, at a distance 
of eight leagues from Guelma, a cavern, which is said 
to be very remarkable, both for its great dimensions 
and in an archeological point of view. Hollowed 
out of an immense calcareous rock, opening to the 
north by a circular entrance of seven or eight métres, 
it is penetrated by an inclined plane of not less than 
1,000 or 1,200 métres in length. Stalactites of my- 
riad forms depend from its roof and sides ; and the 
ground is encumbered with huge blocks, in prodigious 
numbers, which have fallen from above. But the 
chief interest of this cave consists in the Latin in- 
scriptions which cover its entrance, and belong to 
the earliest times of Christianity. The greater num- 
ber are illegible ; but one has the name of Donatus— 
and there are other names of unknown martyrs. 
Here, no doubt, the early African Christians sheltered 
themselves from persecution ; and, till now, the cave 
has been kept sacred from intrusion, under the guard 
of the strange wild fantasies with which it has been 
peopled by the Arab imagination. 


The steam machine for draining thelake of Haarlem 
—of which we formerly gave our readers some account, 
—has been brought into successful operation, and 
promises to accomplish its purpose. Three hundred 
cubic ells of water were removed by it, in five suc- 
cessive hours, 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTAN“E.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly inte: 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBE 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux, Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
ls.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore, 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Horticutturat Sociery.—July.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq. in the chair.—_Mr. F. Gaines, Mr. J. F. 
Wood, and Mr. J. Pearson, were elected Fellows, 
A paper communicated by the Cincinnati Horticul- 
dwarf pear-trees, The mode of procedure was a modi- 
fication of the common method of raising quinces 
from layers: thus—In October, 1842, a number 
tural society was read relative to the propagation of 
of quince bushes were dug up and put in trenches in 
a horizontal position, placing all the branches a few 
inches under ground, and leaving the young shoots 
only above the surface. These grew freely in the 
spring and summer of 1843, and were budded 
in July and August. Two or more buds were 
placed on each, according to the length, a few 
inches apart. In ‘the spring of 1844, when the 
pear-buds began to shoot, the young branches in 
which they were inserted were pegged to the ground, 
and as soon as the pears attained the height of three 
or four inches these branches were covered with 
earth; and in the end of October were rooted along 
their whole length, affording a sufficient supply for 
the separate growth of each; and at this time a 
number were planted out, which were stated to be 
now fine growing trees. In 1843 and 1844, the 
branches of the buried bushes sent up innumerable 
healthy shoots, which were budded in May, when 
the sap flowed freely in June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. In April, 1844, all were again pegged to the 
ground, and in like manner covered with earth, the 
young pear being left out. Inthis way an abundant 
supply of fine young trees has been raised, many of 
which it is believed will bear in the third year from 
planting out ; and by this mode stocks to any amount 
may be produced. It was mentioned that many kinds 
of apple on Paradise stocks tere also being tried in the 
same way and with the same results.—Messrs. Veitch 
sent a new species of Calandrinia, named Umbellata, 
a very pretty thing. It was stated to be hardy, 
having stood last winter such as it is in Devonshire, 
in the open ground, without protection, and in a 
situation by no means sheltered. The size and 
colour of this flower would make a mass of 
the plant look most attractive. Being from the 
mountains of Chili, it is possible that it may stand 
our winters, even in a less favourable climate than that 
of Devonshire ; and in order the better to insure this, 
small stones and other dry material should be placed 
between the ground and the spreading prostrate 
branches, to prevent them from coming in contact 
with the damp soil, which is apt to injure such things, 
It will make an excellent plant for rock-work, where 
its numerous large umbels of beautiful violet will show 
to the best advantage. A Banksian Medal was 
awarded.—A hose for force-pumps, garden engines 
&c. from Mr. Vaucher, was exhibited, formed of 
strong linen without seam, inlaid with India-rubber, 
which makes it water-tight. From experience it has 
been found to be superior to leather. From the garden 
was Fedia gracilifora, a plant nearly related to 
Valerian. Itis a hardy annual, forming a thick mass 
of pink flowers, which almost bury the bright green 
leaves. It was introduced through France, and is 
one of the few things of any consequence from 
Algiers. 

August.—R. H. Solly, Esq., in the chair.—Lord 
Southampton, the Hon. R. P. Arden, F. H. Corne- 
wall, Esq., W. Evetts, Esq., T. G. Parry, Esq., W. 
W. Valk, M.D., A. Unthank, Esq., and the Rev. J. 
Horner, were elected Fellows. Messrs. Van Houtte 
sent a bouquet from Ghent, composed of Alstrémeria 
blooms from the open ground. These were hybrids 
of various colours, and although somewhat tarnished 
by the journey, and wet weather, to which they 
were stated to have been lately exposed, yet they 
sufficiently showed what beautiful objects large 
masses of them would be in the flower-garden, and 
fully justified the opinion given of them by the Dean 
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of Manchester. From the garden were beautiful] Exromo.ocican Socrery.—August 4.—The Rev. | self ; at last, attracted by a fountain she is about to pixed in th 
masses, in pans, of the different species of Achimenes, | F. W. Hope, President, in the chair.— Various new | plunge into it, but is saved from {] wo ane part of 




















which were mentioned to have been raised in close | species of British insects were exhibited, and Mr. E. | suicide by Massachio. Beautiful Pron on os if made Sent 
pits, heated by no other means than by the rays of | Doubleday explained a complicated ‘ Apparatus for | as is this same animated marble ‘maiden it om about 30 per 
the sun. The advantage of this method of culture | capturing and killing the minute species of Lepido- | all, but a chiselled block; and, as we ‘e i after M. Clerget fi 
is that the plants are not drawn up weakly, but are | ptera,’ invented by M. Reissig.—The following me- | another illuminated tablet is without wR : ind of the | 
stiff and short-jointed, and are better able to stand | moirs were read: ‘ A Biographical Memoir of Fabri- | Grace and Love.” Clumsy contrivances th eason, starch prince 
any hardship to which they may happen to be ex- | cius,’ translated from the Danish, by the President.— | substituting legitimate pantomimic suggestion ~~ fe fore. His | 
posed. Niphea oblonga, a near relation of these, | ‘ Description ofa New Grasshopper, from New South | harmony with the poetic structure of the ballet — process of m 
and whose tufts of white blossoms, produced at this | Wales, by Mr. Evans.— Description of Ceratoderus | gar, puerile, and not to be tolerated in a work of a The potatoes 
season, render it very uscful, was also grown in the | Bensoni,*a New Species of Pausside from India, by | pretension. Furthermore, we learn from the a and rubbed \ 
same, and with equal success, Mr. Westwood.—* Notes upon the Habits of Various | that to communicate these three gifts to his ota i uces the 
Sept.—R. W. Barchard, Esq., in the chair—J. Indian Species of Pausside and Cetoniide,’ by Mr. | the sculptor must sacrifice for each ten years of he all the extra 
Ridgeway and H. Winch, Esqrs., were elected Fel- | Benson.—* Notes on the Production of a Queen Bee | artist life, giving her a rose at each period of initia, Mitchell's N 
lows.—It was announced that it was the resolution | from a Neuter Larva,’ by Mr. Golding. tion. The roses are given: the marble maiden hich 
of the Society to publish a Quarterly Journal of Hor- | emcee b me op ome excels the princess in ac. ae was 
ticulture, of which the first Part would appear on the complishments, whom she vanquishes in at Woolwich, 
Ist of January, 1846. It will be distributed gratui- MUSIC AND THE DRAMA by springing three times over her Mah ste Lae moot 5 
tously, instead of the Transactions; which will be pressive to our sense rather of force than grace—and manner 
discontinued after the completion of the current} Drury-Lane.—This theatre re-opened on Satur- | at last, she becomes susceptible of love. Now it is certainly at 
volume.—The Duke of Northumberland sent a group | day, with the three concluding acts of Mr. Balfe’s | that the sculptor expects his guerdon—but, unfor: this affect ou 
of seedling Gloxinias, which had been raised between | opera of ‘The Enchantress,’ Miss Romer being the | tunately, it is the youthful Cosmo—not him—she thee object 
Sinningia hirsuta and G. caulescens ; the object being | heroine. Inferior,asin many respects she undoubtedly | loves! Not alone, however, is he the sufferer— nilitary duti 
to obtain the arborescent character of the former, with | is, to Mdme. Thillon, she, nevertheless, sustains the | Cosmo’s approaching marriage with Beatrice fills would half-a- 
the better-coloured flowers of the latter :—and al- | part with vigour and decision ; and commanded on | Hebewith jealousy—the distress approaches a climax ooo tite 
though the flowers were generally without brilliancy, | the first evening not only general applause, but, like | but night falls; the maiden again becomes marble, referring 10 h 
yet this object was in some measure effected ; for some | her predecessor, a double encore in the song of ‘A | and Massachio is left with her alone. His favourite Relics. — 
of the seedlings, having coloured blossoms, evidently | Youthful Knight.’ Less elegant, less sportive, there | statue, thus recovered, however, remains not with her hase some 
partook of the character of the male parent. A cer-| is at the same time an earnest and continuous ex- | creator. In the third act, she is found eloping with ee worn | 
tificate was awarded for this effort, which was consi- | pression of power, which, depending for its effect not | Cosmo—Massachio is distracted—he follows her— wound, at th 
dered to bea step in the right direction.—Of Fruit, | on any meretricious grace, but on sterling excellence, | the court isassembled—the Duke and Beatrice, and Greenwich 
Mr. Chapman sent specimens of his Prince of Wales | supports as a pervading spirit every scene alike, and | Cosmo and Hebe are all present. The sculptor's anumber of 
plum. This was stated to be a seedling from the | leaves the sense of justice having been done to the | madness continues, increases ; night approaches ; the id under 
Orleans,—which it much resembles. It isapparently | complete series of action. After the opera, we were | maiden becomes marble ; then Massachio “zealous r the ric 


a great bearer; and it is said that it never cracks, | presented with a new ballet fantastique—one of that | to destroy,” strikes her with his mallet; fractured, especially, 
though ever so ripe. A certificate wasawarded.—From | class, which suits better the character of the French | she falls into a confused heap, and he dies from the Some of th 
the Duke of Sutherland, was a Lateef Melon, weigh- | than the English mind, having a technical art-ideal, | exhaustion of the act; whereupon the curtain at the notlikely t 
ing 6lb. 60z. This large’ yellow gourd-like Persian | and appealing to certain poetical conventions, some- | back of the stage unfolds, and presents the apotheosis to admit 
variety was mentioned by Mr. Fleming, his gardener, | what exaggerated by stage situations, with which in | of Hebe borne by the Spirit of Good to hernative hea- The ivory | 
to be excellent in a good season ; and his opinion is, | Paris there is, or seems to be, more popular sympathy | ven. Nothing canbe finer on the wholethan the pan- the town of 
that it will take the place of the Cabool, which he | thanin London. It isentitled ‘The Marble Maiden,’ | tomimeof M. Albert; nor can general credit be denied sys, in 1! 
finds does not ripen well in seasons like the present. | and is founded on a legend connected with the life | to Mdile. Dumilatre ; in this needful gift, however, far short of 
From Sir G. Staunton, Bart.,were three ripe Mangoes. | of Lorenzo di Medici, touching the Florentine sculptor | we fear that she was deficient. The faults of the begin with 
It was mentioned that this is believed to be the se- | Massachio, who having executed a statue of Hebe, | ballet itself we have already indicated, to which may to prepare 
cond instance of this esteemed fruit having been | fel] into such admiration of it, that he kept it care- | be added that the incidental dances are too long and ing. — The 
ripened in England. The other instance was that of | fully concealed for his own private enjoyment. The | numerous; but we have no wish to dwell further on Sweden, at 
the late Lord Powis, who'ripened several at Walcot. | fame of it having reached the Medici family, Cosmo, | these demerits, as probably compression has already Colonel F 
The specimens now produced were of nearly the same | the magnificent duke’s nephew, desired to purchase | been effected. The ideal, it must be confessed, is monarch 
size, and of a better variety (a gentleman present— | it ; his offer, however, was rejected, and accordingly | unexceptionable, well-calculated to aid in the asthe- burgh, for 
pronounctd it to be the famous Alphonso kind); and | the prince contrived means of obtaining it in a furtive | ti¢ education of the popular mind ; greater, therefore, dote, the | 
abundantly proved that, with proper care, this kind | manner. The sculptor, on missing it, repaired to the | the pity that defects in the execution should have confirmatic 
of tropical fruit can be brought to table. A Knightian | palace, demanded it back, and, on being refused, | injured its due impression. Some of these are of acceptance 
medal was awarded.—Mr. Lawrence sent a handlight | demolished it with his mallet. The ballet-makers | that vital sort which cannot be removed without might be a 
for cauliflowers, &c., which had two openings in the | (M.de St.Georges and M. Albert) have managed these | re-constructing the piece. powerfully 
pyramidal or top part, through which a stream of | materials in their own way. In their hands Massa- the Frencl 
fresh air might pass without chilling the plants. chio (M. Albert) becomes a Pygmalion, and the sta- Haymarket.—The comedy of ‘ Wives as they port of th 
tue an animated Hebe, performed by Mdlle. Dumi- | were, and Maids as they are,’ was revived on Wed- Petits Aus 
Linnean Society.—June.—E. Forster, Esq. in | latre, who steps from her pedestal, and makes | nesday, when a Mrs. Seymour made her début as francs (4,0 
the chair. Dr. Leman presented a collection of spe- | 4¢quaintance with the objects of the studio and the | y/iss Dorrillon. Since the retirement of Mrs. Nisbett, that quota 
cimens from the late W. Griffiths, Esq. The Rev. J. | person of her creator. His stern appearance and | the stage has not, apparently, enjoyed a candidate had a gre: 
was expelled by ballot for non-payment of his | bearded face, however, evidently repel her nascent | go well qualified to fill her place. It is, however, for which 
subscription.—_Mr. Hankey exhibited specimens of | Sensibilities; she is better pleased with the contem- | difficult to give a decided opinion on a first repre- an Englis! 
Genista pilosa, from Ashdown Forest, Sussex. A | Plation of her own image in a mirror. Meanwhile, | sentation ; and, in fact, the plaudits of “ the house” Descartes 
continuation of Dr. Boot's paper on new and rare | We have been taught by certain illuminated tablets, | (perhaps, on such occasions, a more appropriate asthe phr 
species of Carex was real. A paper was read from | illustrating the pedestals of the statues of Good and | term than “ the audience”)—were too loud and fre- for 99 fra 
F. Walker, Esq. on the character of some unde- | Evil, that the Hebe, though animated by day, will | quent to permit acalm decision. We hope that our more milk 
scribed species of British Chalcidites—A continuation | return into marble by night; which latter accord- | anticipations may be realized; but we must defer though it 
of Dr. Hooker's paper on the Gallapagos Islands | ingly happens, and the sculptor retires from the | our judgment to another opportunity,—when we shall continue 
was also read. The meetings then closed for the | scene. Then enter Cosmo di Medici (M. Petipa) and | feel more free to arrive at it on better evidence. After ager 
season. his attendants, and carry off the prize, which they | the performance, Mr. Farren led on the lady to for 500 f 
; inaugurate with great state and public procession in | receive the final testimony of applause, which was francs, an 
Boranicat Society.—Aug. 1.—J. Reynolds, Esq. | the Palace Pitti. The sculptor breaks in on the | yociferously bestowed. in spite 
Treasurer, in the chair—_Mr. F. Barham exhibited | ceremony, but is restrained by the guards. Thus rs phthegm 
specimens of (Enanthe fistulosa (L.), collected by him | ends act the first. The second introduces usto the} ~~ ———— ae ae ) brought 
in Battersea Fields, Surrey. They were growing in | ducaj palace ; it is day, and the statue is re-ani- MISCELLANEA fetched, 
water, on a very moist spot, and on pasture of the | mated. Cosmo, now, in his turn, becames a Pygma- Luckily, 
usual character. Mr. Barham observed the roots of | lion—notwithstanding his betrothment to a princess Paris Academy of Sciences.—Sept. 22.—A num- the relati' 
the plants in water to be of a fibrous nature, in the | Beatrice, (Mdlle. Adele)—and the Hebe, attracted | ber of communications on the disease of the potato the good 
moist soil somewhat stoloniferous, and in some more | by new objects, makes free with the princess’s look- | were announced. Amongst them was one in which articles, | 
dry situations, tuberous, of the fusiform character. | ing-glass and, dresses, and having put on the latter, | the name of M. Clerget, the inventor of a new pro the deve 
One plant that grew on the spongy soil at the edge | sets forth on her wanderings about the palace and its | cess for making potato flour, was particularly men- previous 
of the water, and had fibrous roots, possessed also | gardens. In these we are again met with the inci- | tioned. Nearly all the papers concur in declaring was, in 1 
large decaying tubers of last year, the result, Mr. | dents of the grand féte, the continuance of proces- | that the disease with which the potato is affected is two com, 
Barham imagined, of the very dry summer. Read, | sions and the inaugurations of statues—(wearisome | not poisonous. The flour made by M. Clerget con- T7L5 wh 
—‘ Remarks on the Botany of that section of Staf- | iterations, provoking impatient sibillations from an | tains not merely the starch but also the fibre of the two pen 
fordshire included by the Rivers Trent and Dove, | otherwise too-good-humoured audience). After which | potato, with its bran ; it is free from unpleasant taste; 
from their junction to eight miles up the course of | poor Massachio is left sitting alone, brooding over his | it will keep for several years where the best wheaten Behe 
each,’ by Dr, Spencer Thomson. melancholy ; until—happy sight !—Hebe appears in | four would decay or deteriorate, and made into tead the k 
her glittering attire ; for some time she disports her- | bread or biscuit it is light of digestion and nutritious; 
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| jn the proportion of one part potato floar to 
rt of wheaten flour, the bread is better than 
* made from the flour of wheat exclusively, and is 
ye 30 per cent. cheaper. The flour obtained by 
i Clerget from the potato is equal to nearly one- 
third of the entire mass, namely, 20 per cent. of the 
principle, and 10 per cent. of the bran and 
ore. His process is a scientific application of the 
i noes of mixing potatoes in the making of bread. 
The potatoes are first boiled, then dried before a fire, 
and rubbed up with the wheaten flour. M. Clerget 
aces the same result in the form of flour, omitting 

all the extraneous and useless portions. 

_ Yapoleon.—Permit me to correct an error into 
ee Te ol the able critique on the Fall of Napo- 
which appeared in your last number, has fallen. He 

'_ With the exception of the Royal Military Academy 
er olwich, which is designed for the artillery only, we 
eee scientific nursery for our officers.” Surely the writer 
. heard of Sandhurst, where the cadets are educated in the 
Low manner for the cavalry and infantry.—Mites. [We 
yo at the moment forgot Sandhurst: but how does 
oe affect our argument? Even if candidates for i 
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KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
This day, 
APITAL AND LABOUR; 
Including THE RESULTS OF MACHINERY. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 





J ust published, 8vo. with Illustrations, price 2s. sewed, 
YHE ART of NETTING; with the Method of 
Making and Mending Fishing Nets practically explained, 
and illustrated with Etchings. By 8S. F. EVERY, Esq. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
Just published, price 7s. sewed, 
T HE HISTORY of FRANCE. By M. 
MICHELET. Part 3. 
Also, Vol. 1. price 13s. cloth. To be completed in 2 vols, 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘THE STANDARD NOVELS.’ 
Published this day, a New Edition, revised and corrected by 
Author,complete in One Volume,with Frontispiece and Vi, 

Title, from designs by T. Stothard, K.A., and ©. A. 8 
F.S.A., feo. 8vo. 6s, 
W ARLEIGH ; or, the FATAL OAK. By 
ANNA ELIZA BRAY. Forming Vol. 6 of the Collective 
Edition of Mrs. Bray's Novels and R To be leted in 
Ten Monthly Volumes. 


London: Lougman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
In 1 vol. feap. Svo. price 5s. 
> O E M S._ By Attay Park Parton. 
., _Mr. Paton’s yolume of miscellaneous poetry has more 
merit than belongs to the numerous poetical publications that 
vanity is constantly pouring forth, because the ms appear to 
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Author of * A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany,’ &c. 
Forming the Fifth Volume of Chapman & Hall's * Montuty 
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were compelled to pass some time in study, before 
4 object could be attained, instead of entering on their 
salary duties the moment they get their commissions, 
vould half-a-dozen such establishments suffice for the wants 
of the army? After all, however, the censure is rather 
Colonel Mitchell's than our own, as every body may see, on 
referring to his book. } 

Relics. ~The Journal des Débats, speaking ofthe pur- 
chase some time since made by Prince Albert, of the 
coat worn by Nelson, when he received his death- 
wound, at the Battle of Trafalgar—for presentation to 
(jreenwich Hospital—takes occasion to bring together 
anumber of exemples in illustration of the large sums 

id under the ‘relic-and-rarity-mania ; particularly 

by the rich enthusiasts of our own island—more 
especially, it seems, subject to that species of influenza. 
Some of the cases reported will require testimonials, 
notlikely to be forthcoming, ere they will be inclined 
to admit these amongst the statistics of the passion. 
The ivory chair which Gustavus Vasa received from 
the town of Lubeck, was sold, the Journal des Débats 
ays, in 1823, for the sum of 58,000 florins—not 
far short of 6,0002.! This is a startling anecdote to 
begin with ; but such a one was absolutely necessary 
to prepare the mind for the reception of the follow- 
ing—The coat worn by Charles the Twelfth, of 
Sweden, at the Battle of Pultawa—preserved by 
Colonel Rosen, who followed the adventurous 
monarch to Bender—was sold, in 1825, at Edin- 
burgh, for the sum of 22,0002. sterling! This anec- 
dote, the French paper, itself, thinks should have 
confirmation. It makes the rest, however, easy of 
acceptance—though therearesome even ofthese which 
might be a little difficult of digestion bya faculty less 
powerfully stimulated.—_M. A. Lenoir, the founder of 
the French Museum, relates that, during the trans- 
port of the remains of Abelard and Heloise to the 
Petits Augustins, an Englishman offered him 100,000 
francs (4,000/.) for one of the teeth of Heloise !—At 
that quotation of the price of bone, Lord Shaftesbury 
had a great bargain of the tooth of Sir Isaac Newton, 
for which he paid orly 7301. in 1816!—For want of 
an Englishman at Stockholm, in 1820, the head of 
Descartes (teeth and all) was absolutely given away, 
asthe phrase is, at the sale of Dr. Sourmon’s cabinet, 
for 99 francs.—The following cases fall within the 
more mild and familiar examples of this affection— 
though it will be seen that the English examples 
continue to be far more striking than the foreign 
pronunciations, Voltaire’s cane was sold, in Paris, 
for 500 francs (20/.); Rousseau's waistcoat for 949 
franes, and his copper watch for 500 :—Kant’s wig, 
in spite of all the promise contained in the apo- 
phthegm which suggests the seat of a doctor’s wisdom, 
brought only 200 francs ; whereas, the wig of Sterne 
fetched, in London, 200 guineas—5,250 francs! 
luckily, the inference, against the philosophers, as to 
the relative value (according to collectors’ measure) of 
the good things severally covered by the two latter 
articles, is escaped, by virtue of the differences in 
the developement of this passion established in the 
Previous cases. —The hat worn by Napoleon at Eylau, 
was, in 1835, carried off, by M. Lacroix, from thirty- 
t¥o competitors, for the sum of 1,920 francs—about 
TIL; while Sir Francis Burdett paid 500/. for the 
two pens used in the signature of the treaty of 
Amiens, 





Erratum.—P. 935, col, 1, 1. 2, for ‘the former party,” 
Wad the latter party. »b2, party, 
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Just ready, in 3 vols. price 1. lle. 6d. = 
‘ITHA OF THE FOREST. 
By the Author of * Lord Dacre of Gilsland,’ 
* Redenhurst,’ &c. . : 
E. Churton, 26, Holles-street, London; J. Cumming, Dublin : 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





Just published, price is, 


/ Wwo Parts, in Blank Verse. By ADAM CHADWICK, M.D. 
Author of ‘Cain and Abel, an Oratorio Poem in Two Parts, in 
Khyme, and Minor Pieces.’ : Y 

1. C. Newby, Publisher, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 





Just published, 3rd edition, Svo. ‘bound in cloth, price 214 

THE ART of BREWING, FERMENTING, 

and the MAKING of MALT, containing Vriginal and 

invaluable Information to the experienced and inexperienced 

Brewer, the result of Fifty Years’ Practice, by the reference to 

which any person may become both an economical and scientific 

rewer. 
a By JOHN LEVESQUE, late ofthe Anchor Brewery. 

J. Leath, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
This day is published, in 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 16s, the Sixth 

and Concluding Volume of a . 

h R. THORNTON'S HISTORY of INDIA. 
a *y* Vols. 1 to 5, price 4/. may still be had. ' 

“Mr. Thornton is master of a style of great perspicuity and 
vigour, always interesting, and frequently rising into eloquence. 
His power of painting character, and of bringing before the eye of 
the reader the events which he relates, is remarkable ; and if the 
knowledge of India can be made popular, we should say his is the 
pen to effect it.”"—Times, 

London: W. H, Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street. 

This day, 
CLARKE'S LIBRARY OF CHOICE READING. 
J OMAN inthe NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By 8. MA RGARET FULLER. Feap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
Only a Fiddler. From the Danish. 2 vols. 3s. 
Ulrich, by Ida Countess Hahn-Hahn, 2 vols. 4s. 
The Rose of Tistelon. 2 vols. 4s. 


Letters from the Mountains, by Mrs. Grant, of 
Laggan. 2 vols. 3s. 6¢. 


London: H. G, Clarke & Co. 66, Old Bailey. 





\ 





This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, ¢s, 
TLTRAMONTANISM;; or, the ROMAN 
/ CHURCH and MODERN SOCIETY. By E. JINET, 
of the College of France, Translated from the French (Third 
Edition), with the Author's approbation. 
By C. COCKS, B.1. 


This day is published (in the Catholic Series), post 8vo. cloth, 6. 


TYHE NATURE of the SCHOLAR, and its 
MANIFESTATIONS, By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 
Translated from the German, with a Memoir of the Author, by 

WILLIAM SMITH, ‘az 
“ We state Fichte’s character as it is known and admitted by men 
of all partics among the Germans, when we say that so robust an 
intellect, a soul so calm, so lofty, massive, and immoveable, has 
not mingled in philosophical d since the time of Luther.” 
‘homas Carlyle. 


Just published, post Svo. cloth, 10s. €d. 
RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE 
of ENGLAND; or, the CHURCH, PURITANISM, and 

FREE INQUIRY. By JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A. 
“It is not often our good fortune to meet with a book so well 
conceived, so well written, and so instructive as this,”"— Examiner, 
London: John Chapman, 121, Newgate street, 








AIN and ABEL, an Oratorio and Poem, in | 








record his own impressions of things, and the things themselves 
have becn spontaneously observed, not pointed out to second-hand 
observation by books. This gives something both of reality and 
novelty to several of his pieces ; and the matter is not injured bya 
borrowed mode.” — Spectator, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Advanced to price 15s. (October 1, 1845,) 

\ TILD FLOWERS and THEIR TEACH- 

INGS. Illustrated by Thirty-six REAL SPECIMENS of 
Flowers, carefully poperven and mounted, handsomely printed in 
post Svo. and bound in ornamental cloth, with engraved frontis- 
piece and title. 

The publishers beg respectfully to state that the price of the 
above beautiful volume is advanced from the present time, as they 
find it cannot be continued at the original price ; they have, how- 
ever, completed the orders on hand, even at a sacrifice, and hope to 
be “se to produce a full supply for further demands at the price 
now fix: ° 

Bath : panicked by Binns & Goodwin. London: sold by Simp- 
0. 


kin, Marshal 





No. IL 
r 
"THE PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY of the 
BIBLE, with Maps and Wood Engravings, in P: price 
6d.) each 32 large pages, vo. double columns ;—a popular but sound 
exposition of the Iistory, Biography, Antiquities, Dithcult Words 
and Passages, Civil Customs and Religious Observances ; with an 
account of the origin and contents of the books found in the Bible, 
illustrative of the truth, value, and perpetual obligation of the 


Gospel. 
Edinburgh: Tait. Man- 


—— on: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
ch 
3.—Specimens may be obtained of the publishers, 


ester: Ainsworth. 


M* SIC FOR THE MILLION —ALL IN 
4 MUSIC FOLIO. 

DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN, and J. P. Knight's Song, 
“Why chime the Bells so merrily ?” the two for 3d.— Original Qua- 
drille on Russell’s favourite Songs, 3¢.—My Bosom Flower, original 
Scottish Song, 3¢.—The Rosenau l’olka and Waltz, from Der Freys- 
chutz, 3¢.—or the whole in neat wrapper for Js., being Part 36 of 
“Tue Musicar ASURY.” 

SACKED PLEC just ready :—The Hallelujah Chorus and a 
Voluntary from Handel, as Pianoforte pieces, for 3¢,—Handel's 
Lord, remember David, and the Angel's Whisper to St.?John, ori- 
ginal Sacred Song by Henry West, R.A. of Music, 2¢.—Lord of 
all Power and Might, and Luther's German Hymn, 24.—Two 
Hymns and a Prayer, by J. Montgomery, Mis. Barbauld, &c. 
adapted to Standard Music by D. B. Price—or the whole in wrapper 
for 1s., being Part 26 of ‘Tue Musicat Treasury.’ 

LA SONNAMBULA, by Bellini, the five chief Vocal Pieces, 
with English Songs, by Leman Rede, 1s,, or in four 4d. numbers, 

JOUSSE’S PIANOFORTE TU oR, new and improved Edition, 
enlarged to 80 pages, at the reduced price of 2s. éd. neatly done up. 
e og men Water-street, leading from Blackfriars-bridge towa: 

ne Temple. 


CUDWORTH S INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM, WITH 
MOSHEIM’S NOTES TRANSLATED. 
Tn 3 large vols. 8vo. closely printed, price 424, bound in cloth, 
THE TRUE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM of 
the UNIVERSE, wherein all the Reason and Philosophy of 
Atheism is Confuted, and its Impossibility Demonstrated ; with a 
Treatise concerning Eternal ana Immutable Morality ; by RALPH 
CUDWORTH, D.D. new edition, containing the learned and 
valuable notes of Dr. MOSHEIM, now first translated from the 
original Latin by JOHN HARRISON, Esq. M.A. st. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, to which is now also for the tirst time added a Copious 
and Careful Index to the contents of the whole work. 

“With a boldness becoming a man conscious of the truth and 
evidence of his cause, Dr. Cudworth launched out into the immep- 
sity of the Intellectual System ; and, at his first essay, penetrated 
the very darkest recesses of antiquity, to stiip Atheism of all its 
disguises, and drag up the lurking monster to conviction.”"—Bishop 
Warburton, 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold by 
all other Booksellers, 


MODELS OF COMMERCIAL LETTERS. 
3rd edition, in a neat 12mo. volume, bound in cloth, price 5s. 
YRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRESPON- 
DENCE; a Collection of Modern Letters of Business, with 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, an Analytical Index, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing Fe forma Invoices, Account Sales, Bills of 
ading, and Bills of Exchange; also an Explanation of the Ger- 
man Chain Rule as applicable to the Calculations of Exchanges ; 
with a Nomenclature of Technicalities not to be found in any 
Dictionary. By W. M. ANDERSON, 

“A most comprehensive and complete guide to commercial 
transactions, the examples being taken from genuine commercial 
letters ; and the whole work being directed to objects of practical 
utility and matters of genuine business, it forms a most useful 
assistant in all branches of trade and conmerce.”— Observer, 

Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; Messrs, Longman & 
Co. ; and all Booksellers, 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, No. 11, Royal Exchange, has published 
New and Improved Editions of Mons. Lepage’s C omplete Course 
of Instruction in the French Language, Paiculated to supersede 
the necessity of visiting France (at the risk of morals) to acquire 

_the Parisian Accent. : : 

*ECHO DE PARIS, being a Selection of Phrases 

4 a Person would hear daily if living in France. With a 
Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. 9th edition, with 40 Wood- 
cuts, price 4s, neatly bound. . 

2. Gift of Fluency in French Conversation. A Set 
of Exercises for the Learner of the French Lengeems calculated to 
enable him, by means of practice, to express imself fluently on 
the ordinary topics of life. With Notes. Price 3s, €d. neatly bound. 

3. The Last Step to French; or, the Principles of 
French Grammar displayed in a Series of short Lessons, each of 
which is followed by Questions end Exercises, with a Versification. 
5th edition. Price Ys. neatly bound, ° 

4. The French School,Complete. The 3 Partsin 
1 Volume. Price 9s, 6¢. bound. 

The sale of many thousands, and the almost universal adoption 
of these clever little books, by Mons. Lepage, sufficiently prove the 
public approbation of his plan of teaching French, which is in 
accordance with the natura] operation ofa child learning its na 
tive langusge 
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WwooD CARVINGS. 
Just published, by JOHN WEALE, 59, Holborn, Part L. and II. (to be continued) price 3s. each, 


SPECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate EMBELLISHMENTS 
executed in CARVED WOODS, by the 


PATENT WOOD CARVING COMPANY, 


im the Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of Sculpture, practically useful to ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOL- 
STER) CABINET and FRAME MAKERS, a rank Gam PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, DECORA- 
TORS, and OrTugrs. 


May be obtained, as above, and at the Office of the Company, 
No. 5, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 





Just published, 
The Sixth Volume of the New and Illustrated Edition of MR. JAMES’S WORKS, containing, 


HENRY OF GUISE; 
OR,-THE STATES OF BLOIS. 


The Volumes of this Series are published Quarterly, ay) 8s. each, handsomely printed in large 8vo. with an Illustra- 
tion on Steel, and bound in cloth. Vol. 1 contains ‘ THE GIPSY.’—Vol. 2, ‘MARY OF BURGUNDY.'—Vol. 3, ‘THE 
HUGUENOT.'—Vol. 4, ‘ONE IN A THOUSAND.—Vol. 5, ‘ PHILIP AUGUSTUS.’ 


London: Smitu, EtpEer & Co. Cornhill. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
READY. 


Vol. 5 of M. THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 


AND EMPIRE. A Sequel to — ‘History of the French Revolution.’ Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq. 
With the Sanction and Approval of the Author. 8vo. 5s. 





NOW 


Vol. 4 of THE NELSON LETTERS AND DISPATCHES. 


Edited by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. &e. 8vo. 


A THIRD EDITION OF THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols. with Llustrations, 21s, bound. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE for 1845. 


An entirely NEW EDITION, materially Improved throughout, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, 
&e., and CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 1 vol. 8vo. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary 
volumes), with New Engravings of the Arms, &c., 38s. bound. 


THE MASTER PASSION, 


And other TALES and SKETCHES. By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq. Author of ‘ Highways and Byways,’ &c. 
vols. 


ad nA very striking story.”"—Morning Chronicle. 
ply interesting and full of excitement.”— Morning Herald. 
“ “We recommend ‘ The Master Passion’ warmly to our readers. It is a most original and life-like tale.”—Morning Post. 


vi. 
THE ATTRACTIVE MAN, a Novel. 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Immediately). 
Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By Mrs. Trollope. 





LECTURES ON INSANITY, BY DR. CONOLLY. 
This day, the 4th of October, is published, in 


THE LANCET, 
The First of a COURSE of CLINICAL LECTURES on the 
Causes, Forms, and Treatment of INSANITY. 
Delivered in the Middlesex Asylum, at Hanwell, by JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., Physician to the Asylum. 


« These Lectures have been prepared expressly for publication in ‘ THE LANCET, and will be printed in that 
Journal under the immediate revision of Dr. Conolly. 
The Course will comprehend the Subjects of 
MANIA, tnd AND CHRONIC; IDIOCY ; 
MELANCHOLI INSANITY COMPLICATED WITH EPILEPSY; 
VARIOUS DEGREES OF IMBECILITY ; INSANITY CGMPLICATED WITH PARALYSIS; 
SENILE INSANIT PUERPERAL INSANITY ; 


With Observations on the General Prognosis in cases of Insanity, and the Question of Removal from Home; and Remarks 
on the Construction and General Management of Asylums for the Reception and Treatment of Insane Persons. 


Price Sixpence; Stamped (for post) SEVENPENCE. 
London: published by Jonn Cuurcnitt, Princes-street, Soho. 
Order ‘THE LANCET’ of any Bookseller ox Newsyeuder, in Town or Country. 


THE OXFORD ana CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 
state of Religion in _—: oy : 


dlitical E 


= ie the Bar, » and the Times, 


anning. 
* Saree and Miscellan 
ndon : William Piekeriass®® 

Oxford : Vines Cambridge : Deightons, 


—ee hon, 
Tee DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZIN NE, 

















; from the 
decay ete he oe 
the Protestants of spell air abe Peel and 
ants: Wihiam “Garry, jun Co. bo hat: 8. Orr & Co, London; 
‘HE O'DONOGHUE. By Harry Lo 


Nos. X.and XI. © 
Phi. ‘Phos outinued monthly, with Illustrations by 


‘HE PHARMACEUTIC OURNAL & 
T OCTOBER 1 Edited by J. SA008 SRG UE NAL for 





by the Solar Ra: 
= Dr.} a arias 8 4-4: 
osphoric Acid in 8 of eous — 
Digitalis—On Oriental Copal—The oan ga opine Peace tas 
My a ay of Sugar in Urine—Process for o I ae 


Potassium—Fatal Mistake—The P: <a 
Correspondents, &c. ls. o Setent Fucematis Toema 


Published by John Coorchill, Princes-street, Leicest 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin rine Dub! 


a THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH'S HISTORY OF 
GLAND. 


ENGLA 
In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the Seventh Edition of 


A PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND for CHILDREN : in Letters from a Father to his 


Son. With Questions. 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterboro ugh. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, ‘and ¥ Waterloo-place, 


CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS, 
In a large handsome vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. bound in 


cloth, 
(CHILLING WORTH’ S RELIGION of PRO- 
TESTANTS a ny Sy WAY to o BALY. ATION ; with an ad- 
of oume Genuine Pie 


of the ‘Tandem “Chern 
ParRiCk, K DD L of the cane 
eee 78., oD bound in ot 
is a most le cheap, and readable edition of Chil- 
orth’s immortal book. It was foton af in a quarto volume, 


only a few months prior te th the Lr ution of 1638, 3 ee earnest 
entra of Tillotson, Still and 


jaare ; 








ublished ~“ 1687 at 


wri 

ciples which were then industriously pro, 

the powerful influence of court favour. 

scarce book, and in great request among literary collectors. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


BRIDGE’S WORKS NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
In 5 handsome vols. 8vo. price 1/. 174 bound in cloth, 


HE WORKS of the REV. WILLIAM 
BRIDGE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Emmanuel © 
Genbeites. and Pastor of the Church of Christ in Great Y: 


*x* This edition of all the Works of the Rev. W. Bridge, which 
has become very rare and in high request, aes been prepared with 
much care and research, and is d for 1 to the 
libraries and the courtesy of the Duke of Menchnter; the her. 
Dr. Bliss ; , oes. Prebendary Horne ; aie silver. tin ke 

c. 











Benes  Wileen, a a et divine ‘a pear in preacher, and his works 
London : prtated See Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold by 
all other Booksellers. 
This day is published, price 3s. 
THE CRUISE OF THE. MIDGE. 
Lately published, 
The Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. Price 
The Subaltern. Price 2s. 6d. ; 
The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. Price 2s. 6d. 
The Foresters. Price 2s. 6d. 
The Life of Mansie Wauch. Price 2s. 6d. 
% 1 
SWilliam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by 


have held in high estimation. 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF Spat mang WORKS, 
By the Author of ‘Tom Cringle’s Log.’ 

2s. 6d. 

Tom Cringle’s Log. Price 3s. 6d. 

Valerius, a Roman Story. Price 2s. 64. 

The above may be had strongly bound in cloth at sixpence, oF ele: 

all Booksellers. 





Knowledge is power.” — Bacon. a 
Under the ouperintontonts of the Siciety for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
N and after the 4th of October, a magnificent 
TERRESTRIAL en Guinea GLOBE, 36 inches in ¢it- 
fe mahogan oman stand. ig 
sented by the P; sickens of the RAILWA 
Family News per, to all who pay their Annual Subscriptions, ip 
vance, irty-two Shillings. A ‘shilling extra if wie 
box. The Globes will be delivered in numerical order 98 
stand pom the presentation list. Give your orders immediately to 
our ts. 
wan Alo Allowance of “ Sa. i is made to the Trade | remitting the cash, 
, whic includes 1s. for a 
5 ecimen Globes, for the trade only, 16s. ‘each, including box snd 


se hn agents receiving the Specimen Globe are requested ne 
hibit it om house to house, when pornos, silly. it is ape. Ss 
| abet pretensi in or respectability, 





ons to 


No Q -— attended to except accompanied by a remittance, 
Price 6d, stamped,—Office, 335, Strand, 
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The Rt. Hor 
The Hon. J 


Toe Hon. Mr 


¢, or ele 


Sold by 
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THE FOURTH EDITION OF n 
got opens corrections, 


we know.”—Examiner. 
a Mall. 


HISTORY. 


aay. with new Pieiee 
Seedon . John Bere os 
CIPLES. oF 4 

- BAY eaporta, = Milton and and Mpie Poetry,’ 
ss of lecaliees rench Lite - ee 
London: Bailliére, 219, paar ky 


ith Illustrati Rr P 7s. 6d. 
P RigONS and PRISONERS. 





—s 








By JOSEPH J ADsiiea. 


f Th staan ~ , Discipline. 
1 The Fallacies ckent on Solitary Confiement. 
City of London and Middlesex Prisons. 





a 
ETON SELECTZ E VETERI. 
OT ae published, in 12mo. p price 2s. ou 
FLE RI TESTAMENTO et 
APOC 18 LIBRIS HISTORL, ad usum eorum qui 
ve avin LIB imbuuntur. Editio nova, prioribus 


ai E. P. Williams; apud quem veneunt etiam 

crea eh, Blackfriars ; Str. & J. Rivington, Long- 
et Socios, Whittaker et Socios, Simpkin et Marshall, 

re ¢t Socios, et Houlston et Stoneman. 


Hamil- 





ission, to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
maa wren Cambridge 


HE LEVITE; or, Scenes Two Hundred Years 
Historical Novel of the time of Charles I. By 
imiferit 3 MURPHY. In 3 vols. post 8v« 
*We have never, met with a novel so full of ‘incident and well- 
iefined ters.” —News of the World. 
“We recommend it as an agreeable addition to the Circulating 
1 hast, intrigues, plots, and Literary Gazett 
ry bustle, intrigues, plots, and esca; ”— Litera: azette. 
Pall of bustle atria vOllivier: 00, Pen Mal Oe 





zi ust fn a by Ackermann & ( 
(THE OLD SAILOR), 
[ue mar MARINERS* COM PASS ; for the Use of 
cers of the Navy. —Gentlemen of the Bar—Naval 
Novel sa ees a nd the World at large. With Diagrams, in a Case, 


"THE UNION JACK DISPLAYED. Show- 


ing, by an ingenious arrangement, the origin of this British Flag. 
London: Ackermann & Co, 96, Strand. 


ETON GREEK EPIGRAMS, 
A New Edition, just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 
RECORUM EPIGRAMMATUM et 
POEMATUM DELECTUS, cum Versione et Notis Opera 
THOME ae A.M. In usum Scholz Etonensis ; 
ta et priori bus oo po be. Me ‘ 
Btomm, ex: ams, apu nam vencan veneun' 
dam Londini apud F.& J. Kivingto mm, 
longman et Soc., Simpkin et M 
@ Stoneman. 








arebell Shore Whittaker et Soc., 
erwood et Soc., Houlston 





published, new edition, price 2s. ¢d. 
pusbacTE’s of the FACULTY. The Chrono- 
1 System and Fallacies of the Faculty. By Dr. 
DICKSON. With an Introduction and Notes, by Dr. TURNER 
Health Comaiaoner of New York. — heave the Physicians 
ben about for these four thousand years? The answer to that 
qestion will be found in the following pages 
Ricseh 's Introduction, 


ates S & Se. a Stationers’-court ; J. Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall ; 





BLUNT'S yr an gt IN ENGLAND. 
Ina pocket vol. neatly pri price 5s. bound in cloth, 
SKETCH of the. "REFORMATION 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. John's 8 
<aetual midge. T The eighth edition, Corrected, forming part 
‘amily, Li 
formation is one of the most remarkable events in our 
, whether considered in relation to politics or religion ; for 
tel ee was most powerful upon both. The reading, profes: 
Sion, and “4 of the author have led him to regard it in the latter 
nither in the former light: and therefore, brief as r — 
isitwill not be found of the nature of an abridgment of larger 
histories, bas & continuous Somes succinct account of its rise, 
y 


progress, an das a great revolu- 
hon of the Church nat Loa more! it 


: printed for Thomas T 73, cam ide ; and may b 
yneured by order “pt other Booksellers - — 


pau ITY and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. 
Capital £i,000,000, i in 10,000 Shares of £100 each. 
The Be Bee. Leva 34 Trustees. 
¢ Rt, Hon. Lord teagle. | N: W. Senior, Esq., 
Te Rt. Hon. the Lord Chief cit chance 7 ae 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Cole- ee CD RNS a Be 


. eorge Capron, E 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. _ “a 
Armstrong, Esq. 


LB 
Thomas W. Capron, Esq. 
Mr. Serjeant Clarke. 








i 
John Herbert Kee. . Esq. QC. 
Henry H. Oddie, Esq. 
hme Francis Pal ‘ave, es 
sa. rf 7, Folleere P F. 
one, Esq. seorge otter, us 
fir Fortunatus Dwarris. i\F, Newman Rogers, Esq ®ae 
Francis Ewart, Esq. |George Rooper, Es: 
feel. 1. Fearon, oe) |Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 
Hollings worth, Bee dite Wil braham, Esq. Q.C 


Jobo T. Graves, Esq. FR. 44 ‘Robert J. Phillimore, D.C.L. 

Charles He me Mey eet de ea . 
ikers—Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street. 

hicior:—Messrs. Lucas & Parkinson, Argyll-street, Repent: -st. 

Tn Robert Wilts. M -D. Doversivect. Piccadilly. 

yp at tkinson, Beas K King Willioge-street City. 





J. Sylvester, M.A 
Amaranees' are granted by this pociet on the lives of persons 

2 fession and station of . = 
miums, founded. on the Government returns 
the whole kingdom, have been calculated on 

consistent with security. 
a tion relative 
may be obtained by appl 

at the office, 


to assurance in 
pplying personally, or by letter, 


THE ATHENAUM 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, established 1809. Protecting Capital, 1,000,000/., 
fally subscribed. 


His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G.., President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board, 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.E. Ub >.), Vice-Chairman, 
John Webster, M. D., F.R.S., 24, Brook-street, Physician. 


This Institution is incorporated by Royal Charter, and is so 
constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Insurance in their 
fullest extent to Policy-bolders, combined with ng = security 
in a fully subscribed Capital of One Million Ster! besides an 
accumulated Premium Fund, exceeding 1a; -. .an atevenas, 
from Life Premiums alone, of upwards of 90,00°. noum 

Eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the rotat't profits of ‘the Com- 
pany, are septennially divided among the A 

Prospectus, containing Tables of Premiums with the names 
of the President, Vice Presidents, Directors, and Mana, 
are all responsible PARTNERS, may be obtained of 
& M. Boyd, Resident Members of the Board, 4, New Bank 
Buildings or of the Actuary, 10, Pall jon East. 
JOHN KING, Actuary. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE oo 37, Cornhill, London. 
ondon Board of Directors. 

Charles Balfour, Esq. R. Oliverson, Esq. 
Robert Gtisente, tae J. R. Robertson, Esq. 
James Gooden, H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 

. Kemshead, i fsa. George Ramsay, Esq. 
John Kingston, Esq. Manager. 
Robert Murray, Esq. 


FIRE INSURANCES of every description may be effected 
with this Corporation on the most liberal terms. 

Special risks reasonably rated. 

The last bonus added to the life policies granted by this Cor- 
poration for seven years varies from 41 to 65 per cent. on the 
premiums paid, and averages 14 per cent. on the sums assured. 

Tables of rates and every information may be had at the 
Company's Offices, or of the Agents throughout te Kin dom. 

37, Cornhill, London. F. € TH. Sec. 


(UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
fae 1 ty LA COMPANY. Racttied  Jannary. 1819, em- 
powered by ial Act of Parliam dav ictoria, cap. 48. 
Office, No. 10 CHATHAM. PLACE, "HLACKFRIARS. 
Board of Directors. 
John Elliot Drinkwater Betbune, Esq., Chairman, 
John Rivett Carnac, ng William Sargent, Esq. 
John Greathed Harris, Esq. og ae Silver, Esq. 
He: .H Esq ohn Stewart, Esq. 
George J. Sulivan, Esq. 
John Thoyts, Esq. 











Silties P. Jervis, Esq. 
Alex. H. Macdougall, Esq. 

Ph ysicians—Thomas Thomson, M.D., Henry Davies, M.D. 
This old established Society has recently received additional 
powers by Special Act of Parliament, and affords facilities in 
ofeeting nsurances to suit the views of every class of insurers. 
ums are received yearly, half-yearly,or quarterly, or 

upon on increasing or Gocrensing scale. 

Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 





fund for -oorertng pe pa ment of the licies of all insurers. 

THE 8S under this provision om declared on | 
the 27th of June, +g being an additiona of 10 per cent. | 
on all the premiams paid ae the holders of policies of insur- 
ance for the whole term of life, with corresponding additions to 
holders of policies of endowment, | 

Those who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 
general meetings of the Proprietors. 


| 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. | 





THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 

SURANCE COMPANY. Rotebttehed at York, 1824, and 
ppowenes by Act of Parliament. 1 TAL, 500,0001. 

e attention of the pate is re sauna to the terms of this 
for LIFE INSURANCES, and to wes giatiaction which 
etween MALE and FEMALE LIV 

Ertraet from the Table 4 Fromiams Sor > aa gz 100 
; MALE, | A FEMALE AMALE.|A FEMALE, 


Compan 
is made 


Age 
~ | Whole Life Premiums. ees | 


£ £ 


Whole Life Premiums. 


46 £3 
50 1 
53 
56 
60 
63 
66 
| 70 9 
73 16 ai 
| 78 woe | Oa 
80 eo oe | 15:12 10 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Oilice ia 
York, or of = of the Agents. 
L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London p A for the Life’ Department, 
Mr. EDWD. HENWOOD, 46. Watling-street, City. 
DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


\ EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
a ~ ieee 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau-street, 
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Subscribed Capital, 500,000/. 

This Office was established in 1841, and possesses tables formed 
on a scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. ‘he urgent 
necessity for an institution like Se grecent may be estimated by 
the statement that two-thirds of the population are not assur- 
able as healthy lives, and that about one in five of the appli- 
cants to other offices isdeclined on examination. Of the propo- 
sals accepted by this Society during the last three years, nearly 
300 had been rejected among upwards of 80other offices. These 
cases came under the class of the most prevalent diseases. and 
the various parties could not have participated in the advan- 
tages of life assurance had not this Society been in existence, as 
it is the only one possessing tabulaled rales of premium deduced from 
extensive data. 

Premiums have been determined for the assurance of persons 
of every age, among those afflicted with consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, disease of the heart, apoplexy, . poralysis, 
epilepsy. sanity, disease of the liver, dropsy, scrofula, gout, 

eumatism, &c. 


‘These circumstances induce the Directors to believe that by 
the establishment of this Office they have conferred an impor- 
tant benefit upon those whose condition made such a provision 
as assurance necessary, and they are therefore led to expect a 
powerful support from the public. Increased annuities are 
granted on unsound lives. Healthy lives are assured at lo ener 
rates than at most other offices, and a capital of half a milli 
sterling fully subscribed affords a complete guarantee for 
fulfilment of the Society's engagements. 








F. G, P, NEISON, Actuary, 
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AT ASSURANCE COMPAN Y, 92, Cheap- 


side, London. Established 
Direct 


wy 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. ty 
William George Prescott, Esq. s 
Sir Wm. Baynes, Bart. Samuel ies Magen, Esq. 
A. E. Campbell, Esq. Moses Mocatta, Esq. 
Thomas meg sq.F.R.S. | James William Ogle zoe 
William Laforest, Esq. Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. 
Donald Maclean, Es John Peter Rasch, Esq 
‘Auditors—Francis Bligh Hookey, Esq., and Joseph Pulley, Esq. 
Actuary—C haries Ansell, 5 
Solicttor—Thomas Brownian, Esq. 
Surveyor—Thomas Hopper, 
Assistant Surveyor—Thomas Lioy Eo 
FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
RETURNS.—The Directors request reference to the fact, that 
Twenty per Cent. was returned by this Company on the amount 
of Premiums paid for the Five Years ~4 to Christmas, 1841, on 
all Policies for 300/. and upwards, which bad been in force for 
one year at that time 
ce. Pee next periodical Accounts for Returns will be made up to 
try 
RENT.—This Office (independent of the Returns) offers to 
mn. effecting Assurances, the further advantage of an al- 
yowpnce for the loss of Kent on B 


by 

RENEWALS. —Policies due on Michacimes-day should be 

renewed within fifteen days thereafte 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Persons assured for the whole term of Lee § in Great Bette - 
Ireland respectively, will have an ADDITION made to 
Policies every anny year, or an equivalent REDUCTION ‘i 
the future perme of Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

THE FOU CTH Serr ENNIAL VALUATION HAS BEEN 
COMPLETED, and the following table exhibits the Ft, 


TOTAL ADDITIONS made to Life Policies for 1000. effected 
in London, or through an Agent in Great Britain, which had 
been in force for the 28 Years ending at CHRIS MAS, 1844. 


BONUS. 


Equivalent to 








| 
| 


Annual 
Premium. 


Date of Gross Addi- 
Policy. tions to the 


Sum assured.| the Premiums 


Age at com- 
mencement. 


the Company. 
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The Hi TH SEPTENSIAL VALUATION will be made up 


to Christmas, 
now be effected 





ASSU RANCES. for SHORT-PERIODS ma 
in this Office at considerably reduced rates of Premium 
The Company's Rates and Proposals may be bad at the Office 
in London or of any of the Agents in the a my who are autho= 
rized to report on the appearance Ay es or ouch 
92, Cheapside, ENK DESHOROU 
September, 1844. Tee. 


] ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
) These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show c = Jupiter's 
oons. Its efficient performance asa R it 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders. it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 25s.; or 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument with an 
additional Tee-piere (Huyghenian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some of the Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 
nches, to contain the whole, 3/. 2s.,-To be had of the Maker, 
JONN DAVIS. Optician, Derby. 


LLEctTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 

werremied _ enatity only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KINGTON & e Patentees, from their great experience 
in England aa my are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for eve 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown, 

Having granted humerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, they beg to intimate to rchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of goes ane as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they bear the ahove 

RE-PLA ATING “AND GILDING 

Old plated and other articles repaired and Te 

iit, and the quality warranted, if sent direct ta pm of their 

‘stablishments. No other party in London is authorised to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patenta, by using the pra- 
comaet S. OF by purchasing goods so plated orgilt, will be proceeded 

22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & CO. anes ti 
nd 45, Moorgate. street, City. 


EAL & SONS LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and "Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (nobedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HE. & SON, Feather-dressera 
and Bedding - anemeeeane 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-roa 


N ‘OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 

















! are greatly improved, and do not rogue snuffing; they burn 
| longer and are cheaper than any ot 


er candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or Te seater isused 
in the manufacture. Exice a per lb. Sold b EK. Garam 
agent for exportation, 57, U r The Be. 4 3 all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Nac day Old Bargehouse, Christ. 
church, Surrey. 


YOALS.—Drawinc-room Coats, 12s. 6d. th 

/ sample half-ton.—Their perfect cle anliness, and Sala 
from small dirt, slates, or white ash, together with the facts 
lities they afford in cooking, from their stro ong and uniform 
heat, render them in high Fepate amongst pe nobility, club. 
houses, and_hotel-keepers. hree tona at per ton, 
warranted the very best waenined Sunderland Wallsend ; best 
Newcastle, 23s. ; 


etro} a Goal: Company, 279, High Holborn, 


TPEAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE—Fami- 
lies, Hotel- keepers, and large consumers supplied with Tea 
gf the the wholesale price for cash. 
Black, 2s. 8d. 38. 0d. 38. 4d. 3e.8d. 49. 0d. 4s. “. 4s. 8d, 5s, 
3s. 4d. 38.8. 49. 0d. 45. 4d, 55, Od. Gs. Od 
. 1s. 0d. Is. 2d. Is. 4d. 1s. 6d. Ie. Bd. 
wards sent to any part of Town. 
MANSELL & CO. 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside, 
Country any for, of Tea and upwasds delivered free of 
carriage to any part of the kingdom ; 





Green, 
Coffee 
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THE ATHENZXUM 





RTICLED PUPIL.—An Artist, employed in 
a branch of ENGRAVING, is in WANT ofa PUPIL. A 
Filer piace required.—For particulars apply to Mr. Weld Taylor, 13, 


‘O PARENTS, GUARDIANS, and OTHERS. 
in a highly-res) ble Whole- 
|, Wishes to re- 

‘will be taken 








and 
book-keeping. Apply to Mr. E. a — Plymouth. 


TO ARTISTS. 
T ISTORICAL PAINTING. ~ =e ~ PREMIUM 
Oxe Txovsaxp Pounps are hereb; 


ONE THOUSAND POUN 
Gene, a the Artist who 
shall produce the best Or. Paintine of the Baptism or Cossen, by 
immersion, in the River Jordan, to illustrate the accounts of the 
bm ng sts :— Matthew, 3rd chapter, 13th to 17th verses ; py Fo Ist 
to 1th verses ; Luke, 3rd chapter, 21st to 2rd verses : 
of Milton's * Paradise 


“Tsaw 
The prophet do him rev erence, on him rising 
Out of the water, heaven above the clouds 
Unfold her crystal L doors,” &e. 
Lines 79 to 86; i again line 
AsI rose nn tof the laving stream.” 

It is required that the size of the work Shall be not less than 12 
feet by 10, nor greater than 15 feet by 12; that the two ey 1 
figures shall be at least as large as life ; that thetime —_ t! 
immediately before ~_ immersion, while John is utte’ the w nome 

ofa trati after it, while John and Christ 
see Seating in the water to the depth of about two-fifths of their 
erg 

Two years, from this date, will be allowed for the completion and 
sending in of the pictures. They must be forwarded—in frames not 
exceeding two inches in width—to a place in London hereafter to 

advertised. The whole of the works will be publicly exhibited 
in the Metropolis, fora period of time, not exceeding two months, 
during which the competing Artists (being so far their own judges 
shall by successive eliminatiors reduce the number of the paintings 
to vines out of which we will select the one to which the prize shall 


warded. 

w ‘ith the view of obtaining suitable dation for 
Exhibition, it is requested that the names and addresses of nt 
Artists intending to compete, together, if possible, wae the size of 
their pictures, may he seut to either of our addresses by the Ist of 

Roepe 1846, when the precise mode of elimination A) be adver- 

sed, and the money ruNpDep for this srecrric onsect, in the names 
tren ree respectable individuals in London, whose names will be 
published ; and, in the meantime, references will be given, if 
quired, both in London and Edinburg 
'The competition is open to Artists of fall Nations. 

The 1,0002. will be paid to the successful competitor before the 
close of the ‘exhibiio the picture and copyright of it to become 
our prope 

The conan care will be taken of the paintings ; but we cannot 
hold ourselves responsible in any case of injury or accident; nor 
can we defray any THOMAS BEL = their conveyance or removal. 

Alkali Works, South Shields, 
cH Anis HILL ROE, 
ermitage, Aston Road, Birmingham. 
April 3,1 


*,* The Editors of Forcign Journals are respectfully requested 
to copy this announcement. 
TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 
bo rea beg to remi 





chapter, 9th 
and the ed lines from the ‘first boo 
Regained’ :— 











fons ofa and. Acexts to the Roya AcapEuy, No. 7, Old 
ind the Nobility and Gentry that they coaligne 
bop ay of Objects of Fine Arts, e, &e., 
rts of pe Cootinae, for cle * through the Custom 
undertal:e the shipment of effects to all 

Id. ane ite of their Correspondents abroad, and 
pin se may be had on application at their Office, as 


~~ —_~ 
MNErar SPA ‘of BATH.—The celebrated 
Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a most valuable 
remedy in a an rheumatic, gouty, y. paralytic, and chronic affections ; 
in and | ing from the above disorders ; in 
sprains, or other local injuries; in all cutaneous diseases ; biliary 
and See obstructions, and uterine affections, as well as in 
com) its referable to the female constitution ; they are also most 
fomenctal i in hypochondriacal and nytt ical * affections, and in 
general disordered health, with impaired digestive powers. The 
—_ eminent physicians and surgeons, including Sir James Clark, 
k, Sir Alexander Crichton, Sir James Johnson, Dr. Gran: 
ville, Dr. mbers, Dr. Barlow, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c, &c., have testified to the highly valuable 
curative properties of these mineral waters, which is further evi- 
denced by the large and increasing number of invalids who annually 
resort with such signal benefit to these mineral springs. 

The Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably She most ele- 
gant ond complete in Europe, and have been recently ey up and 








Di from London (by the Great Western Rail- 
way) in 2 hours, from Exeter in 24 hours, and is admirably suited 
for oe x residence of the invalid, combining all the refined amuse- 
of the P with the pure air and in- 
goratinc breezes = the country. 
‘essrs, Green & Simms, Lessees of the Establishment of Ral 
Rooms and Baths, of whom every information may be obta 


YALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church-street, 
Bpitaleaas London. 

The Caligraphic Pencils have becn invented by E. Wolff & Son, 
after the expenditure of much time and labour, They are the 
result of many experiments ; and every effort that ingenuity and 
experience could suggest. has been made to insure the highest degree 
of ae and the profession may rely upon their being all that 
can 

They are 
of color, 4 








perfects free from grit ; and for richness of tone, depth 
pone of tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to 
be equal: the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at 
the ene + me, — ane infinitely superior to every other descrip- 
tion of Pencil now 

The Caligra; we Pencils will also recommend themselves to all 
who use the k Lead Pencil as an instrument of professional 
importance or recreation, by their being little more than half the 
price of ett ae cils— 

H,H A H, HB, B, BB, F, we, we. -“ per dozen. 


” 
* This Pencil is particularly recommended 2 writing and count- 
use. 


ing-house 
Artists or Teachers. 


A Aiiowenes on every Gross purchased b 
ts’ Colourmen, Stationers, Booksellers, &. 


of all Art 
Atomic pe Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the receipt of 
maps the amount, 

TON.—To prevent imposition, a highly finished and 
oan protection wrapper, difficult of imitation, is put round 
each of Pencils, Each > ® be pamoed on both 

ic Black Lead, hi  & Son, London. 
-» & 


* le 
Bhow Box or Specimen Gratis with an order for a palsy “ot 
Pencils, 








k*. CAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 

Walls. Specimens may seen at W. B. SIMPSON’s, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


ry‘HE THAMES EMBANKMENT and RAIL- 
WAY cea ag COMPANY. 
Chairman—The Earl of Devon. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIV iN that no further a 
for Shares in the above Company will be received after T 


NEXT, the 7th October, 1845, 
E. W. WILLIAMS, Secretary pro tem. 
32, Charing-cross, 
eptember 27, 1845. 


NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM- 

POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Rossesenes, with a Triplet Achromatic Object & Cleese, see 
power, 200. Price, pomemete in a neat leather case, 3: i, 
post, 3/. 17s.6d. Manu actured and sold by A. ABRATA 
Optician, &c. 29, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
Avery effective and extremely portable Instrument, peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 
N ESSRS. REEVE, BROTHERS, 

peculiar facilities for the economical —— of — 
trated Works on Sui 





lication 
ESDAY 








TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


neering. Geo! 
Dateral s ‘eciences, , through earrying ou on 





Letter-press 
and yh alo present themselves to to the notice of scientific men. 
hey beg aving a method of in- 
corporating the pt Gelicate, ‘ithe — chalk drawings with 
iclerprese after the manner of wood-cuts, at Li 4 more than one- 
third the cost;—a mode of illustration far superior to wood-cuts, 
especially for colouring, and particularly suited to works on any of 
the above-mentioned subjects. 
_ King Wiilliam-street. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. Coase, 1 and GENERAL 


Che san a sty. that hee underta he ey through 
a entry, iT 0 
he Custom Works of epee to oe 


House, 
to forward Effects to all part re of the W Compmissins 
= which J. G. may rusted, = bee exe with 

most and e\-, 2 will 4 
him future tia aie 7 J. A. G's + - 
Oid Jews — every information, may be obtained at Offices, 36, 


IRCULAR NOTES.—Union Bank or Lonpon. 
The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES (of the value of 10/ and upwards), free of expense, and 
LETTERS of CREDIT, payable at all the prison cities and 
towns of Europe and cisewhs here, to be obtain = the Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House; the t B 
Argyll- place ; and at the Charing-cross Branch, tL Pall Mall East. 
W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 
N ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Nobiiity and Gentry that one of their firm constantly visits 
Paris for the purpose of of coon elegancies of every description 
suitable for presents, of which they now have a most — 
variety. Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-case 
desks, &c., is the very best that can be manufactured. Theirstamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large Sapir of 
the nobility. Dies, for auning paper, also, are engraved in the 
t style, a either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens of either 
of which ma from an almost endless variety at their 
establishment, Bevpt ptian Hall, Plecedilly. ont 128, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, for visit is engraved for 2s. 6d. and 100 
cards printed for 2s. Gd, voy oy &Sou smog sole agents for 
Mr. R. B. Ede’s P * tt 


yNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA—Seventh 

4; Edition.—Any person having this Work to DISPOSE OF, is 
requested to send the price and description (by letter pre-paid), to 
Mr. Traice, Secretary, City of Westminster Institution, Great 
Smith- street, Westminster. 


Te BOOKSELLERS and OTHERS— 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

A Set of Dryden's Works, by Scott, 18 vols. 8vo. 
boards, 2nd edition. 

Mrs. Jameson's Beauties of the Court of Charles IT. 
proofs. 

And the Foreign Quarterly Review, a complete 
Set in Numbers. 

A report of the price of either of the above Works, addressed to 
Mr. White, B Bookseller, 24 24, Pall} Ma ull, will much oblige. 


























Sales op Auction. 

ROOKS, PRINTS AND PICTURES. 

Mr. JOHN BURTON respectfully announces that he is instructed 
toSELL BY AUCTION, at No.:8, Moon-street, Pembroke-place, 
Liverpool, on TUESDAY, the 14th day of October, 1345, at 3 
es . afternoo 
A P ORTION of the LITERARY and PICTO- 

f RIAL COLLECTIONS of the late Mr. STEPHEN MOORE, 

of Ulverstone, catalogues of which may be had on Pionckp aires, 

pase stamp inclosed), to Mr. John Burton, No. 5, Rokeby-street 
Sverton. 





SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MON DAY, October 6, and three following days, “at One 


clu: OLLECTION OF BOOKS:— 


4 Among which are— 

In For10:—Lewis's Illustrations of ar mstantinople—Cooper’s 
Groups of Cattle—Thornton’s Illustration of the Sexual System of 
Linureus, coloured plates— Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum — 
Potts’ 's Catholic Church History. 

a arto :— Rees’s Cyclopedia, in parts—Brewster'’s Edinburgh 
nie opmedia, 18 vols, large and thick r—Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1814 to 183i—Sir W. Jones's Works, 6 vols. ; Young's Lee- 
tures on Natural Philosophy, 2 vols.; Pugin's Exainples of Sane 
Architecture, 3 vols.; Mackenzie's Hlistory of Northumberland, 2 
vols.—Repton's Lat ndsca) Gardening—Lockhart’s Spanish Ball 
— Camden Society's Publications—Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 
2 vols.—Scott’s Bible, 5 vols. ef. cae “Oyley and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. cf. 

Is Octavo :—Baxter’s Works, 28 yols.—Calamy’s Abridgment of 
Baxter's Life and Times, 4 vols.— Fuller’ 's Works, 9 vols.—Fletcher’s 
Works, 9 vols.—Leighton’s Works, 6 yols,—Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, 12 vols —Johnson's Works, 9 vols. Oxford—Jeffrey’s Contri- 
bations to the Fdinburgh Rover. A vole — Hazes Miscellany, 12 
vols,.— Froissart’s ted illustrations, 3 vols. 
McCulloch’s Statistical phn of the British Empire, 3 vols. and 
Commercial Dictionary—English Historical Society's Publications 
—Hasted’s History of Kent. 12 vols.—National Portrait Gallery, 5 


Abo 
of Ancient and Modern Divinity—Works relatin 
to iol, Sgn snd. Reviews, &. &¢ May be viewed an 








COcr. 4 
+ bost 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


FEW "REM ARKS 0 
anne ene Bas NATIONS referred to in ites 
an examination ame of their ino aa 
(SuREW, Sculptor. Dedicated, by permission. te 
Albert. . 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 
N USIC AT ONE-THIRD OF THE PRICE 
— ROBINGOR & SON van Sed the inspection sot 3 


HEA P “OP ULA 7 
The ios BA in good Lm a! AA.) K ‘ 


ganened prices :— 2 

Hardinge, 3 li’s M 
Enelish Firestie: by Milic'8 vols. Arthur Arundel Soa}, fot 
Kose D’Albret. 3 vola. Weg 


es, 
wt . by Lad: ers 
rn, by y n, "| Hyde’ by, 3 vole. 


mic Gian wl 
e 
iinet ara Te Ellen dMiadl 
all, — vols. fe Brothers, 3 

sires ST ion aets| Se 

outa fession, 3 vi The Popu Ja i 

os Seen pi Meter, ty Mn 
i a. B oreign 
vate Hanover. — aes Public 
w ready, = a 


THE ENGLISH. REV TEW, No. VII. 


1, FATHER BLACKHAL’'S NARRATION, 
2, THE CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

3% LYELL’S TRAVELS ~ ‘cece 

4 CHRISTOPHE SAUVA 

5. WORDSWORTH'S DIARY IN FRANCE. 

6 ah nS Se OF THE CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 


7. SIR ROBERT PEEI'S GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND, 
& NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
9. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 
10. CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterlooplace, 


™ FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 71, 
Is just published. 6s, 
apoleon in the Year 1813, _ ere 
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